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we ll want this yesterday 


Oh! that old familiar phrase! How it jars the ears, 
And how our answer must sizzle in our clients’ ears: 
“Sorry. We can’t promise.”’ Annoying, but fair enough. 
We won’t promise a delivery date until we know we 
can deliver. And we won’t deliver until we know the 
work is done to our liking. We should like to add— 
pompous and smug as it may sound—that we believe 
there are not many printers who can match our stand- 
ards of “‘liking”. May we send you some examples to 
prove the case ? 


- WELWYN GARDEN CITY - 


Good print is so much cheaper because it works so hard 


Broadwater PRESS LIMITED 


THE BROADWATER PRESS 
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East Kilbride Development Corporation 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERGIAL SITES 
in East Kilbride New Town, Lanarkshire, Scotland 





| 1. Sites for office buildings, factories, and 7. Special facilities available because the i 
other commercial premises available New Town is in a Development Area. I 


ii 8. Centre of Britain’s research in mechani- i 


Ten miles from the centre of Glasgow. cal engineering. i 
9. Progress to date: 


N 








3. Houses allocated to all employees and 


| executives. 3,600 houses completed; ( 
i : 800, ; f fact fl | 
4. Modern layout planned for all ameni- pmctno Se Sena ee eee 
{ ties. Nearly £20 million so far invested in i 
i 5. Good communications by air, rail, and the New Town. i 
j road; cheap fuel and power, abundant Population five years ago was 3,000; | 
water supply. is now 15,000; will ultimately reach 1 
6. Within easy reach of supplies of coal, 50,000. i 
| iron, steel, and other basic materials. 10. Interested firms should write to: 


THE GENERAL MANAGER I 
| EAST KILBRIDE DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION | 
TORRANCE HOUSE, EAST KILBRIDE 
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An eye 
to the future 


Nearly 400 years ago Galileo, after years of endeavour, con- 
structed the first telescope. His restless pioneering spirit brought 
the galaxy of stars closer to this little earth and enabled men, for 
the first time, to reach out into the infinity of the heavens above 
them. Penfold, too, are pioneers. Following their recent intro- 
duction of Stainless Steel Chain Link Fencing, they now intro- 
duce PRE-STRESSED CONCRETE Posts. Manufactured by an 
exclusive Scandinavian method of proved design, they possess 
a strength several times that of the ordinary reinforced concrete 
post. In consequence straining struts are unnecessary .. . 
excavated post holes can be smaller and require less concrete 







. . the posts are slimmer and present a neater appearance 
without loss of effectiveness . . . their life is well-nigh un- 
limited. The cost ?—no more than ordinary reinforced 
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concrete posts! Let us send you full details—no obliga- 
tion involved. 
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PENFOLD FENCING & ENGINEERING LTD 
IMPERIAL WORKS - BALMORAL ROAD - WATFORD - HERTS 
Telephone: Watford 2241 Telegrams: ‘‘Penfold, Watford” 
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on Housing Estates and Schools 
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Booker Avenue Primary School. Solid floors covered with Marley Tiles 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEW TOWNS 


THIS ISSUE contains the most re- 
liable figures and facts obtainable 
about the progress of the fourteen 
new towns in Great Britain to 31 
December 1955, a number of authori- 
tative articles on various aspects of 
their development, and other contri- 
butions on the British urban dispersal 
policy and the problems still to be 
solved. 

It also contains a series of twenty- 
one impressions of the new towns by 
recent visitors, experts in housing, 
planning, and social science from a 
dozen different countries. These we 
think will be of considerable interest 
to everyone concerned for the econo- 
mics and welfare of Great Britain and 
for our repute abroad. 

The new towns have not only es- 
tablished themselves firmly as worth- 
while enterprises in their own right, 
economically sound pieces of land de- 
velopment and centres for industry, 
and socially the only really satis- 
factory form of urban reconstruction ; 
they have also become symbols ofa 
profoundly important new approach 
to the whole vast problem of city 
agglomeration confronting all in- 
dustrial countries. These facts are 
evidenced by the articles in the 
following pages. 

They are topically evidenced also 
by the basic structure of the Housing 
Subsidies Bill now before Parlia- 
ment, which (though we have to 
criticize it as falling short of the logic 
of its own intentions) definitely marks 
an epoch as the first housing measure 
in the world to give priority to a 
policy of metropolitan redevelop- 
ment based on planned dispersal. 


The Two Dispersal Acts 


Two methods of expanding small 
towns and decentralizing employ- 


ment from congested cities are pro- 
vided for in British law: the State- 
appointed corporation under the 
New Towns Act 1946, and the system 
of agreements between big-city au- 
thorities and councils of small bor- 
oughs or districts for the outward 
transfer of population and industry. 
They are alternative methods of 
pursuing essentially the same aim. 
The New Towns Act method, it is 
becoming clear, is much the speedier. 
It promises in no very long run to pay 
for itself, and the experience gained 
in fourteen towns should make further 
schemes even more profitable finan- 
cially. It is perhaps the only practi- 
cable method of producing a compre- 
hensive town development scheme in 
a place where the present unit of 
population is very small; it has 
demonstrated its effectiveness also in 
several places where the initial popu- 
lation was as large as 20,000 or so. 
The Town Development Act is a 
very valuable second string; but 
there should be no assumption that 
this Act, though later in time, super- 
sedes the New Towns Act. For many 
towns capable of modest or gradual 
expansion it could be, if energetically 
used, the better machinery. But it 
seems unlikely that this method can 
be employed on the scale necessary ; 
the article by the Chairman of the 
LCC Housing Committee (page 23) 
reveals the difficulties. To carry out 
the decongestion and dispersal policy 
rapidly enough to provide for slum 
clearance and redevelopment on 
decent standards of housing and 
space (including space for road 
widening and car parking as well as 
recreation), further use of both Acts is 
necessary. What we should like to see, 
within the next year or two, and what 
is appropriate to the real situation, is 
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the commencement of another score 
of new towns of .40,000 or 50,000 
under the 1946 Act and of a much 
larger number of relatively small but 
substantial expansions of existing 
country towns under the Act of 1952. 


True Scale of the Operation 


Even this, compared with the facts 
of the urban problem, may be too 
timid a proposal. In a fifteen to 
twenty-five year plan, covering the 
provision of say 3 to 4 million houses 
(publicly and privately built), hous- 
ing and rehousing 10 to 14 mil- 
lion persons, it is a moderate esti- 
mate that 3 or 4 million persons, 
and not an extravagant one that 5 
million persons, will be (and certainly 
they ought to be) ‘‘over-spilled’’ on 
the rebuilding at proper density 
standards of overcrowded towns. 
Some of these people, of course, now 





; Sydney W. Newbery 
Semi-detached houses and flats in Three Bridges Neighbourhood, Crawley. These face on to a 
pleasant green. 


in middle-sized towns not yet faced 
with long journeys to work or danger 
to their green belts, may still go to 
suburban extensions of the same 
towns. But at least 3 million persons 
from overbuilt places should be given 
the opportunity to transfer to new 
towns and expanded country towns. 
If they do not, unless housing comes 
to a stop, there must be flat-building 
on a vast scale, dissatisfying many 
home-lovers, depreciating British 
living standards, and costing im- 
mensely greater capital sums than 
decent housing. 

If we could organize 100 country- 
town expansions housing an average 
of 10,000 persons each, they would 
absorb a million of the overspill. 
Twenty new towns of 50,000 would 
absorb another million. These calcu- 
lations, if crude, are not wild or 
academic; they simply indicate the 
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measure of the operation with which 
the nation is faced. Cut our total esti- 
mate by a third—extend the period 
of building as you will—there is really 
no escape from the conclusion that 
the scale of operations so far contem- 
plated is inadequate to the known 
problem and the declared policy. 


Coming Increase of the Rent Level 


This reasoning will not be in- 
validated if success comes to the 
Government’s intention to amend the 
Rent Restriction Acts and to raise 
rents generally towards a point at 
which normal housing subsidies will 
not be necessary. The excess cost of 
high-density housing will remain the 
same, and unless rents for new flats 
in cities go up to something like 75 
per cent above rents for houses, huge 
subsidies for flats will still be called 
for, whoever pays them. Seeing that it 
is by their very industrial and busi- 
ness success that the big cities are de- 
velopmentally embarrassed, it is an 
economic absurdity that the country 
as a whole should subsidize their 
rebuilding. These cities themselves, 
and the State, could be saved colossal 
sums in housing by the wider distri- 
bution of industry and business. We 
have produced figures again and 
again to demonstrate this possible 
saving. It could be almost as great 
under the new subsidy scales as under 
the old—for a typical city the capital 
saving could be as much as £7 
millions for 10,000 dwellings. (See 
page 554 of our December 1955 
issue. ) 

Mr Duncan Sandys, the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government, 
has shown in public statements an 
entire understanding of the problem. 
We know that he has the right ideas 
and essentially the right aims. The 
Treasury, though nothing has been 
said on its behalf, cannot but be in 
favour of a policy that would reduce 
by fabulous sums, not only the annual 
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drain of subsidies, but even more im- 
portantly, the enormous yearly call 
on national capital involved in need- 
lessly building the more costly types 
of dwellings. 


Response of Local Housing 
Authorities 


But some powerful city authorities 
have still not realized the savings that 
could be effected by redevelopment 
on modern low-density standards; 
and so long as the Exchequer offers to 
pay them the greater part of the 
excess cost of high-density housing 
they will feel encouraged to continue 
it. Ifon the other handtthey were given 
an equal subsidy per dwelling wheth- 
er house or flat, intermediate be- 
tween the present differential rates, 
and if variations in subsidy related to 
the cost of land only, municipalities 
would certainly pay much more at- 
tention to cost considerations in their 
choice of dwelling types. Even if the 
Bill (owing to the terms of the 
financial resolution) cannot now be 
amended to this effect the Minister 
should, by administrative means, 
definitely withhold sanction of sub- 
sidies for the expensive types where- 
ever an increase of dispersal is 
possible. 

If the come-back of the city 
authorities is a demand for stronger 
measures to transfer industry out- 
ward, and to prevent the reoccupa- 
tion of vacated factories, they have 
our cordial support. So also have the 
small-town authorities who want to 
be assured that Exchequer housing 
subsidies and grants under the Town 
Development Act will be sufficient to 
free them from an extra burden 
through receiving overspill. The sav- 
ings the Exchequer could make by 
dispersal and lower housing density 
are such as to make relatively small 
the increased grants necessary to 
stimulate a large number of dispersal 
agreements. 
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Need of a Combined Operation 

The Minister of Housing, we are 
sure, means business. What he wants, 
and what we want, can be done. But 
to do it on the scale and at the speed 
required involves a combined opera- 
tion in which the Ministry, the Board 
of Trade, and many local authorities 
must work together with a clear grasp 
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of the industrial, social, demographic, 
and financial data involved. That 
understanding is coming too slowly, 
though Mr Sandys has done much to 
promote it. City redevelopment will 
take a sadly wrong course, and ulti- 
mately run into an economic impasse, 
unless the understanding comes fas- 
ter. 


NEW TOWNS: PROGRESS DURING 1955 


Study of the experience of the new 
towns, and especially of their finance, 
will be more impressive to many 
people than the most soundly-based 
theoretical projections. On pages 4.7— 
50 we summarize the progress of the 
fourteen new towns up to the end of 
1955. Comparison with the similar 
tables in our issues of January 1953 
and 1954 will interest some readers. 
For the majority who want a snap- 
shot view the following notes may be 
useful. 

In 1955 about 12,400 houses were 
completed in the fourteen new towns 
(1954, 13,300). The population in- 
creased by about 38,300 (1954, 
37,750). Since designation the new 
towns have housed about 146,200 
persons. 

New factories for about sixty-eight 
firms were completed in 1955, having 
2 million square feet of floor space 
and employing 15,500 persons, bring- 
ing the total new factory space to 
about 6-7 million square feet, for 208 
firms and 37,130 workers. 

New schools now number seventy- 
nine, with 33,000 places, thirty (with 
11,700 places) having been com- 
pleted during 1955. 

New shops total 580, of which 143 
were added in 1955. 

Total capital expenditure amounts 
to £138 million, of which £31 million 
was spent in 1955. Of the total, £85 
million has been for housing. Much 
of the rest of the capital expenditure is 
for general development—land _ pur- 


chase, sewers, roads, etc.—and pro- 
vides for a larger population than at 
present. Much of it, however, has 
been spent on wholly remunerative 
buildings such as factories and shops. 
Yet the total expenditure, including 
land, development, factories, shops, 
and administrative buildings, was 
about £2,500 per family housed up 
to the end of 1955, of which £1,660 
was for housing. (Note that the cost of 
multi-storey flat building alone in 
cities is of the order of £2,750 to 
£3,250 a dwelling.) 

Revenue figures are not available 
up to the end of 1955. But the reports 
of the twelve development corpora- 
tions of England and Wales for the 
year to 31 March 1955* showed that 
six of the towns then showed a sur- 
plus on revenue account, while the 
total loss on all twelve for the year 
was £84,000 as against £234,000 in 
the previous year. It is fair to state 
that deficiencies on certain ‘“ancil- 
lary” accounts are not included in 
this loss. But the indications are that 
most of the towns are on their way toa 
revenue profit. The subsidies they 
have received on housing have been 
the same as the combined exchequer 
and rate contributions for normal 
urban houses (in 1955 schemes, 
£29 8s. per annum). Some further 
financial facts and comments are 
given in the weighty article we re- 
produce from The Financial Times 
(see page 10). 

* HMSO. Cmd. 6876. 15». 
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NEW TOWNS PAY THEIR WAY 


This article, which appeared in “The Financial Times’ on 
Thursday, 24. November 1955, ts reproduced by permission of the 


Editor. 


by a “FINANCIAL TIMES” CORRESPONDENT 


WHE “new towns’, now no long- 
er so new, have been among the 
more fortunate and successful of 
post-war experiments. To the sur- 
prise of those who regarded them as 
fanciful social ventures, they have 
turned out to be a financial success. 
Of the twelve new towns in England 
and Wales, all of them designated 
between 1946 and 1950, six are 
already showing a surplus on revenue 
account. 

The aim of the new towns policy 
has been to provide housing for the 
surplus populations of the large towns 
in self-contained communities sep- 
arated from existing urban areas by 
green belts on which no further build- 
ing is allowed. The policy was de- 
vised as an alternative to the pre-war 
method of ever-extending suburbs 


and ribbon development along the 
main roads. The earlier pattern was 
not only unsightly in the extreme; 
but the vast distances between sub- 
urb and place of work, and the separ- 
ation of housing estates from shop- 
ping centres and other social ameni- 
ties, were also very uneconomic from 
the national point of view and 
threatened to give rise to almost in- 
soluble transport problems in the in- 
creasingly congested urban centres. 


Work Provided 


The distinguishing feature of the 
new towns is that work is provided for 
their inhabitants locally. Factories as 
well as people are encouraged to 
move out to them; new houses are 
initially allocated only to people 
working for firms who have estab- 


A new factory for Racal Engineering Ltd at Bracknell. 


Kennet Studio, Reading 
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lished premises there. It is this char- 
acteristic alone which prevents the 
new towns from degenerating into 
distant dormitory suburbs. Now that 
the initial doubts and_ suspicions 
have been overcome most new town 
development corporations have had 
little difficulty in leasing factory 
premises to industrialists. Once a few 
had braved the experiment, many 
others seemed willing to follow in 
their footsteps. 

(The aim of some of the new 
towns outside the London area is 
slightly different. For example, Peter- 
lee and Newton Aycliffe in Durham 
are intended as centres for families 
previously living in scattered miners’ 
villages. ) 

The total cost of the new towns is 
not yet known. Up to 31 March 1955, 
£111 million is estimated to have 
been advanced to new town corpora- 
tions in Great Britain (including 
three new towns in Scotland). An 
official guess last December put the 
total possible Exchequer liability at 
£300 million to £325 million. 

A general rule has been that the 
development corporation finances 
the projects which a private develop- 
ment company would normally fin- 
ance, while the local authorities pay 
for the rest, although this rule is 
interpreted with considerable elas- 
ticity. In the long run, however, it is 
a myth to suppose that the new towns 
are a net burden on the rates. Hert- 
fordshire, the county with four new 
towns, made a net profit out of them 
in the last financial year. 


Total Population 


When the planned expansion of 
the new towns in England and Wales 
has been completed their total popu- 
lation will have risen by about 
413,000. So far about 121,000 people 
have been rehoused. After a slow 
start, construction has now reached 
its peak. Up to 30 September 1955, 
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over 34,000 dwellings had been pro- 
vided of which just under 10,000 had 
been constructed in the preceding 
twelve months. By 30 September 
1955, nearly 5 million square feet of 
actory space had been completed, 
providing employment for nearly 
28,000 people. 

The present dozen new towns are 
far from sufficient to cater for the 
needs of people who cannot be re- 
housed in their present areas of 
residence. 


Old Towns 


Mr Macmillan, when Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, 
repeatedly emphasized that no more 
new towns would be designated until 
the existing ones had been seen in 
operation. The emphasis has now 
shifted to the Town Development 
Act of 1952, whereby arrangements 
can be made for existing small towns 
to expand to meet the needs of surplus 
population in the urban centres. As 
some of the existing new towns are 
being built around the nuclei of old 
towns the difference between the two 
methods is largely one of administra- 
tive machinery, development being 
undertaken by existing authorities in- 
stead of by specially appointed de- 
velopment corporations. 

Town expansion schemes under 
the Town Development Act are still 
much too recent for any impressive 
building figures, but an indication of 
lines of development is given by the 
LCC’s plans. Agreements to receive 
Londoners have so far been made 
with Swindon (Wiltshire), Bletchley 
(Bucks), and Daventry (Northants). 
Negotiations are in progress with 
Aylesbury, Grantham, Letchworth, 
Thetford, Haverhill, Bury St Ed- 
munds, Huntingdon, Luton, Dun- 
stable, Ashford, Basingstoke, Ketter- 
ing, and Wellingborough. These 
schemes, if approved, qualify under a 
recent ruling for a 50 per cent Govern- 
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Three-bedroom houses at Cumby Road, Newton Aycliffe. 


ment grant towards the necessary 
water and sewage extensions. 


Interest Rates 


Unfortunately, the changes in 
housing and interest rate policy an- 
nounced so far this year may not in 
fact provide the intended incentive 
to rehouse people in expanded towns. 
It is true that subsidies for general 
housing needs are eventually to be 
abolished altogether, while subsidies 
for houses in new and expanded 
towns are actually to go up by nearly 
£2. But if councils average out in- 
crease costs over their total pool of 
new and existing houses, it has been 
estimated that the average increase in 
rents for the country as a whole will 
be about 8d. per week for five years, 
making 3s. 4d. altogether. On the 
other hand, in a small town with no 
pool of existing council houses over 
which to average increased interest 
rates have added about 8s. a week to 
the rent of a new three-bedroomed 
house; the higher subsidy has only 
reduced this increase to 7s. 

A remedy might be to increase the 


subsidy for houses in new and ex- 
panded towns at the expense of 
abolishing the extra subsidies for 
flats, which are both more expensive 
than houses and much less popular 
with tenants. 


Housing Densities 


One of the problems of the existing 
new towns has been to resist pressure 
for an increase in housing densities. 
One authority reports that it has been 
able to increase the density from 
thirteen to sixteen houses per acre 
simply by better layout, but to go 
beyond this point would have made 
undesirable inroads on space, priva- 
cy, and appearance. The pressure on 
housing densities comes from a curi- 
ous alliance of one school of archi- 
tects and farming interests. Neverthe- 
less, much of it is ill informed and 
irrelevant. A large proportion of the 
area of a new town is occupied by 
factory estates, playing fields, and 
other non-residential areas. A severe 
lowering of standards of accommoda- 
tion would lead to an extremely small 
saving in total space. 
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WORK ROUND THE CORNER 


The success of the new towns in attracting industry, and the vast 


variety of products already made in them, form the subject of this 


article. 


HE NEW towns could not have 
been created within the mean- 
ing of their Act of Parliament 
without the help of industry. They 
would have become dormitories far 
from the factories which are vital to 
their prosperity. 

The essential principle of their 
growth is well-ordered residential 
neighbourhoods and equally care- 
fully planned industrial estates giving 
“work round the corner’ which 
means work within easy walking or 
cycling distance of home. 


Firms Great‘and Small 


From the beginning valuable status 
has been conferred on the new towns 
by great firms whose names are house- 
hold known. When an organization 
of national strength takes space in a 
new town the lead naturally has a 
magnetic effect on smaller firms. 


Basildon with its grim problem of 


infilling was given a big fillip when 


by PRESTON BENSON 


Ford and Marconi signed on there. 
East Kilbride attracted Rolls Royce 
and Waterlows, the printers. Hemel 
Hempstead secured Addressograph 
and Rolls Razor. Murphy Radio 
were already at Welwyn but their 
huge extension in the new industrial 
estate was not lost on other firms. 
Cossor Radio and Ediswan set the 
standard for Harlow. Lloyd’s Regis- 
ter of Shipping did the same for 
Crawley by transferring printing 
works there. Cwmbran can claim 
British Nylon Spinners, Guest Keen 
and Nettlefold, Pilkingtons, and Wes- 
ton’s biscuits. You find Bakelite, 
Rediffusion radio relay, and Fer- 
guson radio at Aycliffe. De Havilland, 
English Electric, and Kodak have 
favoured Stevenage. 


Industrial Variety 

The variety of industry in any 
given new town, excepting Corby 
which is almost entirely wrapped up 


Section of the industrial area at Hemel Hempstead. 


John Hadl: nd 
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Sydney W. Newbery 


Printing house for Lloyd’s Register of Shipping which has moved out of the City of London to 
Crawley. On the same site is Lloyd’s Research Laboratory. 


with Stewarts and Lloyds, steel giants, 
is quite astonishing. 

Crawley is a good example. Its 
corporation have been in touch with 
over 700 firms who contemplated 
going there. They were of great 
variety and the corporation have 
chosen with care. 

The corporation sought “‘balance”’. 
They wanted the labour force to be 
75 per cent men and 25 per cent 
women. They needed firms who 
would be able to give work to local 
young people as they grew up. More- 
over, they looked for variety so that 
possible unemployment would not 
bring about a general fall-off in work 
and drive people back to London to 
look for it. Over sixty firms now lined 
up will give work to 10,000—about 
three-quarters of the total man- 
power considered reasonable for the 
self-contained town of 50,000 which 
Crawley will become. 


The forty-five firms already in 
production in Crawley’s fine in- 
dustrial estate make plastics, meters, 
lifts, scientific instruments, ceramics, 
coloured prints, inks, oils, paints, 
marking machines for laundries, re- 
cording equipment for power sta- 
tions, chocolates, vitamin products, 
pumps, transformers, taps, wire, 
precision woodwork, laboratory glass- 
ware, hearing aids, dustbins, bird- 
cages, trucks, heaters, equipment for 
brewery and dairy trades . . . and 
much else. 


Workers Come and Stay 


Well might Crawley boast of its 
stable population. Of some 5,000 
tenancies there only 203 have been 
terminated and of these a mere 
thirty-eight families have left be- 
cause they could not settle in the new 
town. You get work there and stay. 
And, at such acceptable pay that 
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National Savings in Crawley in 1954 
worked out at gs. 54d. per head per 
week including children. 

Consider Stevenage for ‘“‘balance’’. 
English Electric, the biggest organi- 
zation there, now employ around 
2,000 in light engineering. De Havil- 
land have 700 on aircraft parts. 
Kodak have 500 producing and stor- 
ing photographic apparatus. 

Electro Methods employ 350 mak- 
ing scientific and electrical gear. 
About the same number are engaged 
by British Tabulating on calculating 
machines and another thirty on re- 
search. Two more firms have 440 
on electronic equipment and there 
are smaller enterprises engaged in 
plastic packaging, tube bending 
machinery, advertisement printing, 
TV cabinets and die casting. 

This new town could clearly do 
with more variety of industry. 

Basildon’s corporation consider 
that they are still rather overweighted 
with light engineering and clothing. 
But they have milk bottling and 
pasteurization, new kinds of flooring, 
agricultural machinery, furniture, 
woodworking, surgical instruments, 
carbon black, toys, and ice cream. 


Business Expanding 


Like other new towns they find 
their forty or more firms eager and 
often engaging in expansion. In 
their experience, too, there is a keen 
demand for small units of nursery 
factories of 2,000 sq. ft by small firms 
who want to join up and move in 
quickly. 

The considerable amount of elec- 
tronic industry in new towns re- 
flects the trend of the new times. This 
is especially noticeable at Bracknell 
where a large number of highly 
skilled men are employed and the 
demand for better class houses 
steadily increases. But at Bracknell 
where alli houses for allocation to in- 
dustry are fully booked up to the 
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middle of 1958 there are also tailor- 
ing, Chenille, Fluidrive Transmis- 
sion, wire and cable, ball bearings, 
and corrugated wrapping. 


Types of Industry Selected 


Harlow’s corporation have taken a 
great deal of trouble to secure the 
right type of employer with the 
appropriate types of workpeople. If 
you ask what these types are Harlow 
can only point to some fifty firms in 
production: a wide range of industry 
with a full weighting of radio, elec- 
tronics and light engineering and 
also plastic upholstery, office equip- 
ment, printing, cosmetics, book- 
binding, furniture, glass containers, 
pipes and fittings for food processing, 
telecommunication crystals, medical 
equipment, metal spraying, toys, 
confectionery, and diamond tools. 

The new towns are not begging 
all and sundry of firms to migrate to 
their estates. They have no lolly for 
firms who imagine they can secure 
factories and services at nominal 
prices. They want progressive firms 
who pay substantial rates of wages 
and have an interest in their work- 
people. They need members of 
several industrial groups—say four 
or five—in each case and a fair 
number of employers in each group. 
They also want firms with appreci- 
able administrative or technical staffs 
because the employment of pro- 
fessional people and salaried grades 
provides a necessary middle element 
in a new town. 

Nothing has been noted here of 
commerce though that, too, can be 
counted as part of industry. Each 
new town requires the small trader, 
the local multiple and the national 
multiple. In some respects the de- 
velopment of the town centres in 
new towns with their stores and shops 
is as fascinating as that of the 
factories. The variety is certainly 
there. 
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EDUCATION IN THE NEW TOWNS 


The immense effort that has had to be made to provide schools and 


other educational facilities in the new towns 1s illustrated by the 


problems and achievements in the county of Hertford, here de- 


scribed by a divisional education officer of that county. 


sponsible for the new towns 

have all been faced with a task 
which is basically the same. This is 
the provision of primary and secon- 
dary schools in the first instance, 
sufficient in number and variety, to- 
gether with equipment and teachers, 
on time. 

In Hertfordshire, which I know 
best, with its four new towns and two 
big LCC estates, the increase from 
these places alone has been of the 
order of 7,000 children in the last two 
years. When one realizes that this is 
about the total school population of a 
town the size of Eastbourne, that the 


[= EDUCATION authorities re- 


by H. W. DAVIS 
new provision must be made in a 
brief two years, and that the increase 
is still going on at this pace for a 
number of years yet, then one ap- 
preciates the magnitude of the task 
which is being fulfilled in all the new 
towns. This, of course, is only part of 
the problem which has to be dealt 
with. In the ten-year period 1945-55 
the school population in the whole of 
Hertfordshire has risen from 60,000 
to just over 100,000. This increase is 
not entirely due to the new towns but 
arises as well from the heavy birth 
rate immediately after the war. All 
the Home Counties, and other coun- 
ties too, have been affected by the 


Heathcote Secondary Modern School, Stevenage. 


G.L Blake 
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two-fold problem—the “‘bulge’’, to 
use the jargon, and new housing. 
Essex has, relative to its size, been as 
heavily hit as Hertfordshire. The task 
of providing accommodation and 
teachers at the right time and, more 
particularly, in the right place, is still 
a formidable one. 


The Flood of Children 


Accommodation problems will be 
with us until the last house is built 
and the last school built, but that day 
is not so distant. At the moment we 
are generally one school behind what 
is required and the result is that all the 
schools are using their dining rooms, 
medical rooms, and sometimes even 
halls and corridors to absorb the flood 
of children. In some cases children 
are being transported in buses from 
one area to another where there are 
still vacancies. These situations arise 
not through lack of foresight on the 
part of the education authority, but 
because the Ministry of Education 
compares the total accommodation 
available against the estimated num- 
ber of children and takes little or no 
account of the location of the child- 
ren in the towns. However, these are 
all temporary difficulties which will 
disappear in time, but they are some- 
times incredibly annoying and frus- 
trating. They often result in children 
being moved from one school to an- 
other in a short space of time, and 
most of them have already been up- 
rooted several times in their short 
lives. 

Good public relations are essential. 
Most parents will understand the 
difficulties of the situation if officials 
are sensible enough to spare time to 
explain the position. After all, the 
parents have a right to expect these 
services to be ready and some good 
explanation is due to them if they are 
not all they have been led to believe. 

The extent to which education 
authorities have pressed on with the 
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provision of new schools can be seen 
in the table on pp. 48-9. 


The School and the Community 


Faced with a shortage of bricks and, 
above all, of labour, the Hertford- 
shire County Council decided, very 
rightly, immediately after the war 
that in this part of the country its only 
salvation lay in the prefabricated 
school. Components made in the fac- 
tory as far as possible and assembl- 
ed on the site with little labour have 
certainly saved the authority from 
grave embarrassment and even from 
the ultimate disaster which is always 
lurking just round the corner. This 
has not made for dull uniformity in 
appearance. Enterprising architects 
have produced buildings which are 
varied in shape and design. 

Nearly all the new towns are built 
around an established community. 
Where that community is fairly large, 
such as in Welwyn Garden City and 
Hatfield, growth and rapid expan- 
sion have been made much more easy. 
One can advance better from the solid 
foundation of existing educational 
and youth services and extra-mural 
activities which abound in any 
vigorous community. Towns without 
a reasonably large existing com- 
munity are at a disadvantage and the 
LCC estates such as Oxhey near Wat- 
ford have certainly proved this. They 
have been faced with serious educa- 
tional and social problems. In the 
early days there were no shops, halls, 
churches, cinemas, pubs, or fried fish 
shops—just a collection of houses. 
Earlier arrivals in these places needed 
a pioneering spirit and a staying 
power not always possessed, to live 
happily in such circumstances. These 
essentials of town life seemed at times 
all too long in coming—certainly to 
the Londoners who had been de- 
canted into this utterly different 
milieu. Very often the schools were 
for a time almost the only civilizing 
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influence in the midst ofan ill-assorted 
population. The schools opened their 
doors and became meeting places for 
all manner of clubs and associations. 
I think they could be used a great 
deal more than they are, but I am not 
a headmaster and, therefore, cannot 
perhaps appreciate the natural in- 
stinct for exclusive possession. 


Encouragement of Social Activities 


Local authorities have encouraged 
any leadership which has arisen from 
the new communities. This has taken 
the concrete form of grants to youth 
clubs and deficit grants to societies. 
They have also been immensely 
aided in the wider educational field 
by the extra-mural activities of the 
development corporations, and they 
owe them much in this wider but no 
less important sphere. The provision 
of houses and schools in itself is not 
likely to produce a satisfactory com- 
munity. The corporations have rea- 
lized this from the beginning and 
through their community centres 
they have provided focal points 
where new friendships could be 
formed and fellowship through com- 
mon interest fostered. I am sure 
these centres have meant a very great 
deal to many families, particularly in 
their early days in a new town before 
they have made any roots. The cor- 
porations in my experience are for- 
tunate in having persons of quality 
and vision who are contributing 
in many ways in the social field. 


Harlow Development Corporation 
Mark Hall Secondary Modern and Technical School for 920 pupils at Harlow. 


New towns are, for the most part, 
not burdened or blessed with legacies 
or traditions from the past. No 
Gothic windows, no vaulted ceilings! 
Allis new, light, spacious, and colour- 
ful. The best in modern educational 
theory can be practised in such a 
physical environment. 

What of the teachers ? Most educa- 
tion officers are hard put to it to fill 
all the vacancies and to keep them 
filled. Here again, the picture is a 
good one. The teaching profession 
has, since the war, become far too 
static. Once a person is married the 
chances that he will ever move from 
where he is are very slender. Houses 
to buy are too costly for the majority 
of teachers and houses to rent are 
extremely hard to find at a reason- 
able rent. The corporations have 
come to the rescue and made rented 
accommodation available to teachers 
in a generous proportion. As a 
result, committees have actually 
been able to make a choice from a 
wide field of applicants. In many 
places one counts oneself fortunate if 
there is a single applicant. The more 
adventurous spirits attracted by the 
chance of housing and a new school 
have come forward in quantity, so 
that on the whole the new towns have 
been able to command teachers of 
quality and personality. 

With a good body of teachers and 
fine new buildings the prospect for 
the future is assured and it is a good 
one. 
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NEW IDEAS IN HARLOW 


Written by a member of the Harlow Development Corporation 
staff actually engaged in its practical work, this article shows how 


a town of today faces the problems of tomorrow. 


new towns which are springing 

up in Britain today must take a 
very long view of their task. In 
Harlow we have tried to think in new 
terms and to plan not just for the next 
decade, but for the long future which 
lies before the town. 

The task is made doubly difficult 
by the fact that we live in a time of 
rapid and revolutionary change in 
the whole pattern of our urban 
civilization. We are expected to 
assume an almost prophetic role, 
forecasting in detail the demands 
which the future will bring. Certainly 
this presents problems. Who would 
dare, for instance, to forecast the 


Te wHo plan and build the 


The general waiting room at Sydenham House, 


by L. E. WHITE 


profound repercussions of automa- 
tion in our industrial life, or hazard 
more than a guess at the changes 
which new forms of power will 
produce? Moreover, we must firmly 
resist all temptation to think of the 
new towns as laboratories, and their 
residents as “guinea-pigs” who may 
be regarded as fair game for experi- 
ment. 


Problem of the Motor Car 


Already we have discovered the 
hard fact that we must come to terms 
with the motor car. At first sight this 
might appear to be no greater prob- 
lem than that presented by the need 
to plan for a good modern road sys- 


Harlow. This is one of the clinics provided in 


this new town by the Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust. 


Wainwright 
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tem with pedestrian under-passes, 
and independent cycle tracks. 

But the problem goes deeper than 
this. When we began building, the 
corporation provided one garage for 
every five houses. Today, we are 
being forced to plan in terms of a 
garage for every other house. This 
may seem quite simple but it has 
startling repercussions on the design 
of every future housing layout. To 
cater for this new development it 
may well be that we should turn our 
houses round and in fact turn the 
housing layouts “inside out”, as in 
the Radburn principle, first pion- 
eered in the United States. This we 
are, in fact, proposing to do in some 
of our latest planning. 

The same problem of the motor car 
affects the layout of the town centre. 
In an age in which nothing, save the 
out-moded design of our cities, can 
prevent the motor car from playing 
an ever-increasing part, it would be 
folly to design a town centre which 
does not take fully into account this 
fact of our time. 

For this reason, Harlow’s new 
town centre, the High, is designed 
largely on the principle of pedestrian 
shopping, with generous car parking 
facilities round the perimeter. It is 
designed to serve not merely the 
80,000 people of Harlow, but to pro- 
vide a magnet for the shopping pub- 
lic in a much wider region, and with a 
population at least twice that of the 
new town. Whatever revolutionary 
changes may be in store for us, the 
English weather is likely to remain 
much the same; hence we have de- 
signed our shopping centre with its 
covered ways and colonnades to pro- 
vide shelter and protection to make 
window-shopping the leisurely and 
pleasant occupation which it ought to 
be. The first shops are now trading. 
A roof-garden emerges from the 
welter of bricks and mortar. Above 
the market square, where gay, cano- 
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pied stalls will soon appear, a first 
floor shopping arcade takes shape, a 
modern version of the Rows at 
Chester. Full of ideas like this, the 
High will draw people not merely 
from the rural communities around, 
but may even in the course of time 
provide an alternative and counter- 
attraction to the London shopping 
centres, to which the motor car can- 
not penetrate except under conditions 
of great inconvenience. In other 
words, we may see people from the 
northern fringe of London coming 
out to Harlow to shop in comfort in- 
stead of trying to fight their way into 
London. 


A New Heliport 


It is the same story when we turn to 
that even more modern form of trans- 
port, the helicopter. Obviously, a 
new town offers unique opportuni- 
ties to plan for the traffic needs of the 
future. Harlow has gone beyond the 
planning stage and has actually 
opened its heliport. In October, Air 
Marshal Lord Douglas of Kirtleside, 
Chairman of British European Air- 
ways, flew into Harlow in a Bristol 
helicopter and opened the first heli- 
port in a new town. Speaking on that 
occasion he emphasized his faith in 
the future of the helicopter and prais- 
ed Harlow for its imagination and 
enterprise. It is true that no one ex- 
pects to see the immediate advent ofa 
daily helicopter service to London, 
but nevertheless the facility is there 
not merely for experimental flights 
but immediately available for in- 
dustrialists, for distinguished visitors, 
and for any who can afford this novel 
and time-saving form of transport 
which cuts the travelling time into the 
centre of London to seventeen min- 
utes. 


Harlow’s Health Centres 


In the field of medicine, the same 
story of progress and thought for the 
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Watnwright 


Attractive grouping at Orchard Croft, Harlow. 


future is evident. In October Lord 
Nuffield opened the first three group 
practice and clinic centres, which 
form part of a scheme for the whole 
town. These centres, completed at a 
cost of £60,000 generously provided 
by the Nuffield Provincial Hospitals 
Trust, are the first instalment of the 
trust’s £200,000 investment in the 
health of Harlow. These are not 
health centres within the strict mean- 
ing of that term, as they are not pro- 
vided by the local authority, and in 
that they afford accommodation for 
dentists as well as doctors in private 
practice. They do, however, come 
nearer to the original concept of 
health centres as proposed in the 
1946 Act than any similar projects. 
Through these schemes and the in- 
dustrial health centres, the first of 
which is now operating, the trust 
hopes to evolve a pattern of organized 
and comprehensive medical services 
that may prove a guide for communi- 
ties elsewhere. Although they pro- 
vide a system based on the needs of 
the future they preserve at the same 
time the best traditions of our medical 
system in the past. Patients retain the 
right to choose any doctor in the 
town; the doctors continue as general 
practitioners in private practive, but 
are closely linked with the clinics and 
services provided by the health 


authority and in close association with 
health visitors and other health 
workers. 


Playgrounds and Common Rooms 


Planning for the out-door needs of 
children is an important feature in 
any new town. Here again, Harlow 
has broken away from the dull play- 
grounds of the past with their barren 
asphalt squares, and is providing 
exciting new playgrounds, some situ- 
ated in woodland sites and others de- 
veloped as adventure playgrounds in 
old gravel pits. Instead of the park- 
keeper of the past, the children are 
in appropriate cases encouraged to 
help in running their own play- 
grounds. 

Another feature which, though not 
unique, has been developed further 
in Harlow than elsewhere, is the pro- 
vision of tenants’ common rooms 
throughout theresidential neighbour- 
hoods. 

Much has already been said and 
written about these versatile small 
buildings and the many purposes 
which they serve. Although at pre- 
sent they serve mainly the organized 
group life of the town, they were 
planned with an eye to the future and 
with a recognition of the fact that the 
small family houses of today can 
hardly be expected to meet the 
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demand of bigger family functions 
such as weddings and twenty-first 
birthday parties which will increase 
as young families grow up. 


Sculpture in Harlow 


Works of sculpture add grace and 
interest to some of our older towns. 
How can they be provided in a new 
town where the old patrons of the 
past are no longer in a position to pro- 
vide? Here the new approach must 
be broadly based and sustained by 
new sources of generosity—industry, 
the ordinary people of the town, and 
those engaged in building it. This 
thought inspired the formation of the 
Harlow Art Trust which, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Philip Hendy, 
Director of the National Gallery, has 
already provided several works of 
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sculpture in Harlow and has com- 
missioned Henry Moore’s “Family 
Group” which is to be unveiled in 
one of the neighbourhood parks in 
the spring. 


A Town of the Future 


The above examples chosen from 
several widely differing aspects of the 
town’s life serve to illustrate the fact 
that an attempt is being made in 
Harlow to provide a framework in 
which new ideas and new ways of 
living can flourish. It is perhaps this 
element of newness and originality, 
this break with the past, which most 
clearly characterizes Harlow as a 
town of the future and which helps to 
attract visitors from so many walks of 
life and indeed from all over the 
world. 


Interior of the Harlequin restaurant and dance hall at the Stow, Harlow. Designed by the 
Harlow Development Corporation Design Group. 





Wainwright 
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LONDON’S DISPERSAL PLANS: 
MORE DECIDED ACTION NECESSARY 


The Chairman of the Housing Committee of the London County 
Council describes the present state of the negotiations with sixteen 


country towns beyond London’s Green Belt for the dispersal from 
London of 65,000 people and corresponding industry under the 
Town Development Act 1952. He discusses the effect of the new 


Housing Subsidies Bill and the rises in the rate of interest on the 


schemes, and concludes that for their progress more generous financial 


aid from the Government is necessary, along with the co-operation 
of a number of departments, including the Home and Defence 


Ministries, in a bold and imaginative policy. 


HAT TRADITIONAL method of 
economic control, an increase 
in the Bank rate, while no doubt 
in some degree effective in the nine- 
teenth century, seems to me in the 
complex, highly integrated com- 
mercial and industrial society of the 
mid-twentieth century, with its large 
sector of publicly controlled enter- 
prise and activity, to be a clumsy, 
unscientific, indiscriminate weapon 
which by reason of its lack of selec- 
tivity does possibly more harm than 
good. 

The disadvantages of dearer money 
and the consequent increased costs of 
all those essential activities of the 
nation which rely on an unavoidable 
programme of capital investment are 
well illustrated by the effect of the 
Government’s current fiscal policy on 
measures which by common consent 
are urgently needed for the de- 
centralization and dispersal of popu- 
lation and employment from the large 
conurbations of the country. The 
Great Wen of London, and the in- 
creasing excrescences of the lesser but 
still excessive conurbations over the 
face of the country, stand condemned 


by W. G. FISKE 
by every standard of cleanliness, 
health, and comfort; so that, for 
amenity reasons as well as strategic, 
the planners of the land have appealed 
repeatedly for a halt to be called to 
their expansion and for conscious, de- 
liberately contrived measures to re- 
verse the trend. Now at last their 
pleas are reinforced by a powerful 
and unexpected ally, the develop- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb. What 
the country has been reluctant to 
afford for the sake of decent every- 
day standards of living it is now com- 
pelled to undertake if it is to survive a 
hydrogen-bomb attack. Town plan- 
ners and defence chiefs talk the same 
language when dispersal of industry 
from large towns is under considera- 
tion. 


Departments Pulling Opposite Ways 
To his credit, the present Minister 
of Housing and Local Government 
has acknowledged publicly his ap- 
preciation of the importance and 
urgency of the decentralization policy 
and has expressed his determination 
to do nothing to discourage town ex- 
pansions designed in conformity with 
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that policy. In the performance of the 
promise, however, can be seen the 
dilemma imposed on him by the 
Chancellor’s adherence to the econo- 
mic control to which I have referred. 
Schemes for substantial town ex- 
pansion are by their very nature pro- 
jects involving substantial capital ex- 
penditure. New water supplies, sew- 
ers, and sewage disposal services are 
needed; roads and estates for in- 
dustry and houses. The estimated 
capital cost at Ashford, Kent, of an 
expansion of about 15,000 persons 
was in the region of £10,000,000. It is 
obvious that the economics of such a 
proposal were vitally affected by 
the interest rate at which local 
authority loans can be raised. The 
Chancellor, by raising this from 33 
per cent to 5 per cent in a short space 
of time, and by now proposing 
measures likely to drive the rate still 
higher, is undoing the work which the 
Minister is doing; they remind one of 
the picture of the two removal men 
with a large crate in a doorway, of 
whom one says, “This is jolly hard to 
get in! and the other replies, 
“Blimey, I thought we were trying to 
get it out!” 


Subsidies Bill and Interest Rates 


The Chancellor’s increases in in- 
terest rate have added about £20 
a year to the annual debt charges on a 
local authority house costing £1,800. 
The Minister’s increases in subsidies 
for town development amount to 
£2 12s. on a comparable basis. As 
Chairman of the London County 
Council’s housing committee I have 
heard with regret of the new hesitancy 
and fresh delays imported into the 
Town Development Act delibera- 
tions of some of those enterprising 
towns with whom we have been in 
negotiation for some time. The 
Minister’s exhortation to pool rents 
could be applied only with very great 
difficulty to a town with 500 local 
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authority houses which proposes to 
build three times that number for 
Londoners. If rents are not pooled, 
then the volunteer who agrees to go to 
an expanded town will, almost alone 
among new council tenants, face a 
high rent due to a combination of 
present-day building costs, high in- 
terest rates, and virtually unchanged 
subsidies. Moreover, when the volun- 
teer moves into his house at the ex- 
panded town, he will find, if local and 
new population are being integrated 
as they should, that his neighbour is 
paying a much lower rent than he is 
called upon to pay. 

Considerations such as these are 
making some receiving authorities 
hesitate. In the circumstances I find 
it difficult to follow the argument of 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Housing and _ Local 
Government on 17 November in the 
House that the Bill will prove a 
stimulus. 


London’s Schemes for Dispersal 


The London County Council, at its 
meeting on 25 October, had before it 
a progress report showing that agree- 
ments had been concluded with 
Swindon, Wiltshire; Bletchley, Buck- 
inghamshire; and Daventry, North- 
amptonshire; to take respectively 
10,000, 5,000, and 3,000 Londoners. 
The Housing Committee were in ne- 
gotiation also with the following 
thirteen towns—Ashford, Kent; Ayl- 
esbury, Buckinghamshire; Basing- 
stoke, Hampshire; Bury St Edmunds, 
West Suffolk; Grantham, Lincoln- 
shire; Haverhill, West Suffolk; Hun- 
tingdon, Huntingdonshire; Ketter- 
ing, Northamptonshire; Letchworth, 
Hertfordshire; Luton-Dunstable dis- 
trict, Bedfordshire; Peterborough, 
Soke of Peterborough; Thetford, 
Norfolk; Wellingborough, North- 
amptonshire. It was impossible at 
that stage to forecast with how many 
of these towns it would be possible to 
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Colin Westwood 
Above: shops in a neighbourhood sub-centre at Basildon. 


Below: shops at Pontnewydd (West) Cwmbran. 


Hylicn Warner 
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reach final agreement but among 
them it was hoped to make arrange- 
ments to take about another 47,000 
Londoners. 

The report emphasized that pro- 
gress would be limited by the number 
of people and amount of employ- 
ment willing to transfer to expanded 
towns. It was composed before the 
Minister’s proposals were known, and 
it cannot be said that the prospects of 
persuading an ample number of 
workers to move, or of progress in 
general, have improved since then. 

The report referred to other mat- 
ters which are essential to a successful 
decentralization policy. The housing 
committee and town planning com- 
mittee considered that the Minister 
should continue to be pressed for an 
increase in the grant payable on the 
loss on acquiring industrial premises 
in order to make possible further 
operations of this kind; for some con- 
trol over industrial premises at least 
to the extent necessary to secure 
planned re-occupation; and for the 
control of vacated residential pro- 
perty from which the occupants have 
been rehoused at public expense. The 
Minister had agreed to meet repre- 
sentatives of the council and of the 
other large urban authorities who 
had previously met to discuss their 
common overspill problems, when it 
was proposed to urge on him the vital 
need for action on the above lines, for 
greater co-ordination between Gov- 
ernment departments on overspill; 
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and for speedy Government de- 
cision on schemes of expansion. 


Need of Bold Imaginative Action 


Co-ordination between Govern- 
ment departments appears more 
necessary today than ever. I do not 
refer to consultation on details at 
administrative level, but to co- 
ordination of overall policy—which 
involves not only the Minister and 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
as commonly acknowledged, but also 
the Minister of Defence and Home 
Secretary who, it is hoped, will to- 
gether take the financing of decen- 
tralization out of the restricted coffers 
for local authority housing and put it 
where it belongs—into the budget for 
national defence. In other words, let 
the Minister of Housing make the 
large-scale transfer of population and 
employment into an attractive pro- 
position, whether by considerably in- 
creased housing subsidies for town 
development, larger grants towards 
civil engineering costs and towards 
the loss on acquiring industry in large 
built-up areas; or by all three; and let 
the charge be regarded as defence ex- 
penditure. The subsidies at present 
proposed appear carefully calculated 
to do no more than just offset the 
psychological, not financial, effect of 
increased interest rates; and there- 
fore they produce only hesitancy 
among most receiving authorities. 
What is needed is a bold and imagina- 
tive policy to fire their enthusiasm. 


Love of London 


“Yet I love London; and who does not if not confined to it.’”,—GEORGE 


CRABBE: Diary (1817). 


Human Beings and Space 


“Schopenhauer carried out Aristotle in the vein of his own bitterness and 
with the truest of images when he likened human society to hedgehogs 
clustering for warmth, and unhappy when either too closely packed or too 
widely separated.” —H. G. WELLS: A Modern Utopia (1905). 
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SCOTLAND WANTS EIGHT NEW TOWNS 


A well-known Scotsman, eminent as a Labour leader, as a writer 
and editor, as a former Lord Provost of Glasgow, as a director of 
British European Airways, and as Chairman of the East Kilbride 
Development Corporation, holds that further new towns for 


Scotland are a national necessity. 


towns since the days of the 

Roman occupation, but as there 
are still 500,000 families—almost 50 
per cent of the population—residing 
in sub-standard housing areas, it 
seems as if it will be necessary to keep 
building new towns for at least an- 
other century or so. It may be there 
will be no end to the programme as the 
developments of 1956 will most likely 


roc HAS been building new 


by SIR PATRICK DOLLAN 


be unsuitable for occupation a hun- 
dred years hence. 

There is more enthusiasm for new 
towns now than there was during my 
thirty years’ association with local 
government. Electors then asked for 
modern houses but never once sug- 
gested that these should be in new 
towns. Glasgow, for example, has 
built nearly 100,000 dwellings for 
350,000 adults and children since 


Local shopping centre and maisonettes in the Westwood Neighbourhood of East Kilbride. 


te. 
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1921 and is now considering how 
100,000 families, crowded in one- 
and two-apartment flats, can be 
transferred to overspill areas beyond 
the city boundaries. This emphasizes 
the lack of planning in Glasgow and 
elsewhere in Scotland in the 1920-46 
period. If there had been more plan- 
ning in the inter-war years more new 
towns would have existed and there 
would not be the same need for over- 
spill schemes in the west of Scotland 
and in the Lancashire, Midland 
and southern areas of England. 


Need of More New Towns 


Scotland has only two modern new 
towns in progress, East Kilbride and 
Glenrothes, but the Government has 
approved of a third, Cumbernauld, 
to begin at an early date. These three 
projects may accommodate 140,000 
persons, which means that over 
360,000 overcrowded citizens, young 
and old, must find homes elsewhere. 
Thus Scotland will need at least an- 
other eight towns to ensure that all its 
people will be housed, employed, and 
provided for socially in healthy en- 
vironments. Renfrewshire, Stirling- 
shire, Ayrshire and the north and 
south of Scotland can easily provide 
locations for new towns. Renfrew- 
shire County Council have given a 
lead by suggesting that they can 
arrange for two. 

Lanarkshire CC, first to foster a 
new town at East Kilbride, will also 
help, and so will other counties if they 
are given the opportunity by the 
Government to expand population 
and industries in suitable areas. 
Scotland should not have been so 
backward as it is in the creation of 
new towns, because an examination 
of the Scottish Gazeteer reveals that 148 
of the burghal and urban communi- 
ties have “newtown” in their place 
names. 

Nor should it be forgotten that 
Robert Owen, the famous pioneer of 
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amenable environments for homes 
and industries for workers 140 years 
ago, made New Lanark world- 
famous for transforming paupers and 
tramps into good citizens at a time 
when there were no welfare pro- 
visions of any kind for those in need. 
Great Britain was then the Helpless 
State, although it may be one of the 
Welfare States now. Scotland was 
then socially the most backward 
country in the Christian universe. 

New Lanark aroused the interest 
of royal families in Russia, Britain, 
Germany, and other countries and 
attracted thousands of visitors in- 
cluding Lords and MP’s who debated 
the wisdom of promoting new towns 
in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
The Lanarkshire aristocracy, under 
the leadership of the Duke of 
Hamilton, approved of the principle 
of new towns and begged the 
Governments of the early nineteenth 
century to encourage their creation in 
all the areas where machine indus- 
tries were in their infancy. 


Economic Predestination 


It was the aristocrats of Scotland 
and England who then encouraged 
the growth of new towns, but un- 
happily they received little help from 
the churches and capitalists, who pre- 
sumably were of the opinion that 
poverty and slumdom were the out- 
come of sin and should be suffered 
accordingly by those who were not 
born rich and comfortable. Economic 
predestination was even more terrible 
than its theological counterpart. 

The middle classes and the gentry 
did not require local government 
help to get new towns for themselves. 
They have produced several notable 
examples in Scotland of what volun- 
tary planning could achieve backed 
by enterprise and capital. Scotland 
has a fair share of towns once well 
planned, including New Edinburgh, 
Old Glasgow, Perth, Dumfries, In- 
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Glenrothes Development Corporation 


Tyrie Crescent, Woodside Residential Precinct, Glenrothes. 


verness, Ayr, Troon, Girvan, St 
Andrews, Aberdeen, Rothesay, Hel- 
ensburgh, Dunoon, Millport, and 
Oban, while among attractive vil- 
lages may be numbered Dirleton, 
Eaglesham, Biggar, Wemyss, Bears- 
den, Giffnock, Bishopbriggs, and 
Newton Mearns, all of which are 
middle-class evolutions of the New 
Lanark project of David Dale and 
Robert Owen. The mining and agri- 
cultural village of Ormiston near 
Edinburgh shows what enlightened 
landlords could do as planners if 
they had minded; while Sir John 
Stirling Maxwell, the present land- 
lord of Pollok, has kept planning to the 
forefront on his estates by encouraging 
the growth of the much admired 
Glasgow suburbs of Dunbreck, Pol- 
lokshields, Newlands, Craigton, and 
Mosspark. 


What Tenement-Dwellers Want 


East Kilbride is a national and 
local government attempt to provide 
homes for artisans, technicians, and 
scientists on the style. favoured by 
Stirling Maxwell. It was designated 
by the Government in 1947 to be- 


come a new town, self-supporting in 
industry and commerce, and as such 
has built 3,600 homes and furnished 
6,000 jobs for breadwinners, male 
and female. Some workers live out- 
side until more homes are ready for 
their families. Its layout and archi- 
tecture have been admired by archi- 
tects and planners from over forty 
different countries, and that it is 
wanted by the tenement dwellers of 
Glasgow and Lanarkshire is proved 
by the fact that 11,510 applications 
for cottage houses have been registered 
by the development corporation. 
This is in excess of the target number 
of houses, 11,000, to be erected in the 
new town. 

Moreover, these tenement folk 
want the garden city type of house: a 
recent census revealed that 95 per 
cent desire houses with gardens. They 
want to forsake the tenement and so- 
called slum areas for twentieth- 
century amenities and are willing to 
pay more rent, even if it involves the 
sacrifice of small pleasures and 
luxuries for the families. 

Glenrothes, where 6,000 mostly 
mining folk have been housed, has 
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also been successful on the east coast 
although its residents rightly feel that 
more industries than mining should 
be made available for wage and 
salary earners. A recent Government 
intimation that its housing might 
have to be slowed down has evoked 
the strongest civic protest made in 
any Scottish area since 1946 and it 
is now certain that Glenrothes will 
proceed as planned, and that more 
industries will be directed into the 
area. 


Scotland’s Ambition 


Scotiand no longer wants to con- 
tinue notorious as the worst housed 
country in Europe, with high rates 
for infant and adult mortality, tuber- 
culosis, and other diseases produced 
by sub-standard environments, in- 
dustry, and diet. It wants to be at 
least as healthy as the best parts of 
England and has the ambition to be as 
attractive for health reasons as New 
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Zealand or Australia. That will come 
in time with effort and planning. 


A Worthwhile Investment 


The public are ready for more new 
towns if the Government and local 
authorities will give the right lead. 
Although 50 per cent of the East Kil- 
bride population have transferred 
from Glasgow, very few have re- 
turned to the city. They pay their 
higher rents willingly and tend their 
gardens with zest, while their homes 
are well kept and have been ad- 
mired by planners from many lands 
from Russia to Ecuador. 

The average expenditure required 
to give an adult or child a new life in 
East Kilbride or any other new town 
is £1,000 which is surely a worth- 
while investment to produce the kind 
of citizens that the late Sir Patrick 
Geddes wanted to nurture in the new 
towns of Scotland and in other 
countries in which he laboured. 


© orrespondence: “* The Hedges of Braintree’’ 


Mr Robert S. W. Pollard, of 17 Victoria 

Street, S.W.1, writes: 

In the article “The Hedges of 
Braintree” in your November issue 
the writer states that the only lawful 
hedges were low box hedging or a 
mysterious shrub unknown to horti- 
culture, the Mexican Orange Blos- 
som. I have turned up a catalogue 
and find: 

Choisya ternata. The ‘Mexican Orange 

Blossom’ ; white, sweetly scented flow- 

ers throughout late spring and early 

summer—6s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 
It is a pity that your contributor is 
not more accurate. 

I am unable to understand his dis- 
like of this shrub and his preference 
for privet. Privet is surely the ugliest 
of all the shrubs which can be used 


for hedging and it is planted much 
too often. Why any gardener should 
want to plant privet I cannot think, 
since it has to be cut anything up to 
six times a year, whereas other hedg- 
ing plants will only require one annual 
trim. 

The only argument I know of for 
privet is that the plants are cheap. In 
permitting Mexican Orange Blos- 
som the Braintree Council have 
shown accessibility to new ideas 
which its tenants lack. It may be that 
the council ought to have permitted 
other shrubs as well, but the return of 
privet hedges to Braintree can only 
mean an increase in ugliness of 
front gardens. The conservatism of 
people even about gardening is quite 
extraordinary. 
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FUTURE OWNERSHIP OF NEW TOWNS 


At no long distance of time decisions will have to be made as to the 
ultimate ownership and management of the new towns, which as 
they approach completion are becoming urban landed estates of con- 
siderable importance and financial value. We begin the discussion 
of this subject with two contributions: the first from a local 
councillor who is also a member of a new town development cor- 
poration ; the second from a general manager of a corporation who 
has also had experience as a local government official. Other con- 
tributions from persons of varying experience will follow in later 


issues. 


by P. T. IRETON and J. E. MCCOMB 


I: By P. T. Ireton 


ECTION 15 of the New Towns 
S Act 1946 provides that where 
the purposes for which a de- 
velopment corporation was estab- 
lished under the Act have been sub- 
stantially achieved the Minister may, 
with the consent of the Treasury, 
transfer the undertaking to a local 
authority. The terms upon which the 
transfer is to be made shall be deter- 
mined by the Minister with the con- 
sent of the Treasury. The Act also pro- 
vides that any surplus arising from 
the winding up of a development cor- 
poration under this section shall be 
paid into the Exchequer; and any de- 
ficit defrayed out of moneys provided 
by Parliament. 

The New Towns Committee (Reith 
Committee) 1946 thought that trans- 
fer to a local authority or some other 
type of public body might be con- 
sidered. 

The question of whether the resi- 
dents of the new town should get the 
whole benefit of the land values 
created or whether they should share 
the financial benefit with the nation 
or the county. and if so in what pro- 


portion is a contentious one. A strong 
case can doubtless be made by the 
various interests mentioned, but 
whilst it is probable that eventual 
rateable values might compensate a 
county council for their capital and 
revenue expenditure in new towns, it 
is doubtful whether this will prove to 
be so in the case of the district coun- 
cil. 


The Cost to the District Council 


The undertaking given by the then 
Minister of Town and Country 
Planning on 6 May 1946 at Stevenage 
(the site of the first new town), that 
no part of the cost of building the new 
town would fall upon existing rate- 
payers, has not in the opinion of the 
local authority transpired. 

The following financial liabilities 
to the local council are now apparent. 

An overwhelming proportion of 
the ultimate development of the 
town is being undertaken during a 
period of high costs and latterly at 
high interest rates (although this will 
matter less if inflation continues in- 
definitely). This applies particularly 
to local authority services constructed 
by the development corporation: e.g., 
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main and trunk sewers, sewage dis- 
posal, and water supply; and to a 
lesser extent to open spaces, ad- 
ministrative offices, depots, etc. con- 
structed by the local authority. 

High maintenance costs of main 
roads and verges constructed to a 
higher standard as classified roads 
and upon which no rateable property 
exists are now being refused classifica- 
tion by the Ministry of Transport, 
which will leave the local authority 
with the entire burden. High capital 
and maintenance costs of trunk road 
lighting are necessitated by refusal of 
the Ministry of Transport to ap- 
prove early enough major roads and 
by-pass trunk roads planned as an 
integral part of the new town road 
system. 


Recompense Out of Town Profits 


Refuse disposal and other services 
have resulted in higher costs per head 
of population and the council’s own 
housing schemes have been delayed 
by the acute local competition for 
building labour, resulting in interest 
charges being paid on unremunera- 
tive capital for long periods, higher 
building costs (labour and materials) 
and interest rates, and lower subsi- 
dies. 

The operation of capitation grants 
adversely affects rapidly expanding 
areas based as it is on population at 
mid-June for the previous year ap- 
plied to rateable value at the end of 
March of the current year. Higher 
salaries and wages have had to be 
paid to council employees to com- 
pensate for corporation rents and 
fares from outlying parts of the town. 
Some diminution in income has re- 
sulted from large houses (for which 
there is now little demand) having 
been vacated or demolished to make 
way for new development. 

It is therefore felt by the local 
authority that the locality should be 
recompensed by sharing in :.any 
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profits arising from local develop- 
ment. 


Problem of Democratic 
Management 


There is already a body of opinion 
in some new towns strongly urging 
that the members of development 
corporations should be elected locally 
and not appointed by the Minister. 
The argument is advanced that the 
control would then be vested in an 
authority in closer touch with local 
residents and local needs. Whilst 
there is the strong counter argument 
during the period of development 
that Parliament, having voted the 
money and being responsible for new 
town policy, must therefore exercise 
control over development corpora- 
tions, this will no longer have the 
same force after completion of the 
town. 

On the other hand if transfer were 
made to the local council, the fact 
that such a large proportion of 
electors and possibly representatives 
would be tenants of the authority 
controlling the properties might cre- 
ate considerable difficulties in policy 
management. Although some ad- 
ministrative economies should ac- 
crue from integration of management 
it might be unwise to have both the 
land ownership and local govern- 
ment of the town in the same hands. 
Furthermore estate management, 
particularly of commercial and in- 
dustrial properties on the scale being 
developed, requires special experi- 
ence which may not be forthcoming 
from elected representatives, especi- 
ally in the still relatively early stage of 
the town’s growth. 

Some of the difficulties mentioned 
might be met by the transfer to the 
county council, but this would not I 
suggest be entirely satisfactory. 

The feeling of remoteness from the 
residents would not be removed and 
the elected representatives from the 
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area would form a minute proportion 
of the whole. Furthermore, county 
councils have had little experience of 
this type of estate management. Sub- 
stantial conflict between the two local 
authorities operating to some extent 
in the same sphere might also result. 


Sale to Private Interests? 


The idea has been canvassed in 
certain quarters that the assets of new 
towns might be sold to private inter- 
ests. This I suggest ought not to be 
entertained. In addition to the dis- 
advantages already mentioned of 
control being vested in a non-elected 
body, this could result in tenants’ 
interests being ignored, and it is 
doubtful whether profits would be 
“ploughed back’’. Standards of main- 
tenance might be sacrificed in the 
interests of profit, and planning 
standards might well be lowered in 
extra development or re-develop- 
ment. New towns are an instrument 
of national policy, and even after the 
completion of initial development it 
might be considered desirable for 
Parliament through one of its Minis- 
ters to exercise some overall control 
of management. © 


Public Trust as a Solution 


The balance of advantage how- 
ever might well lie in the management 
being vested in a public trust on 
which the local authority had a strong 
if not a majority, representation. The 
last proviso would preclude the 
agency acting for more than one town 
although there might be an advan- 
tage in some of the members serving 
on more than one body. This sug- 
gestion postulates that the financial 
interests of the local authority would 
be safeguarded in any take-over 
arrangements, including the con- 
tinuance from other than _ local 
authority sources of what, up to the 
present time, has been the statutory 
rate fund housing contributions. 
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HE PROVISIONS for winding up 

| a new town are contained in 
S.15 of the New Towns Act, 
1946, and allow the Minister much 
latitude in the course he may take. 
He must first be satisfied that the 
purpose of the corporation has been 
substantially achieved, and then that 
there are no financial grounds to defer 
the disposal of the undertaking, and 
finally he must have the consent of 
the Treasury before dissolving the 
corporation. He then may—as dis- 
tinct from must—at any time, again 
with Treasury consent, transfer any 
part of the undertaking to such local 
authority upon such terms of pay- 
ment as may be specified. Any sur- 
plus arising from the winding up shall 
be paid into the Exchequer. Thus 
the Minister can transfer all or part 
only of the assets to a local authority 
or defer disposal on financial grounds 
or dispose of them through a liqui- 
dator. It should also be noted that 
S.16 of the Act empowers the Minis- 
ter to amalgamate new town boards. 
The cost of a new town of 50,000 
may be £45-£50 million of which 
industry may represent £8—£10 mil- 
lion and commerce about £3 million. 
The greater part of this cost will have 
been met by the development cor- 
poration out of monies provided by 
the Treasury. Local authorities will 
also have spent large sums of money 
in providing schools, clinics, some 
roads and services, fire stations, police 
courts, etc., but in most of this ex- 
penditure the local authorities will 
have had—by way of grants—half or 
more of the expenditure met by the 
Treasury. At the same time the rate- 
able value and rate income to the 
local authorities will have sub- 
stantially increased even perhaps 
quite early in the development to the 
extent of the income exceeding the 
expenditure. In Hertfordshire where 
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Colin Westwood 


Terrace and semi-detached housing at Frierns Neighbourhood, Basildon. Old trees have 
been preserved and new ones planted. 
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H. Cooper & Son 
Corporation Street, Corby. This is the main shopping area of the new town. Traders are 
well established, and business is brisk. 
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there are four new towns the county 
council noted that for the year 1953-4 
income exceeded expenditure by 
£22,700; the previous year showing a 
credit of £6,500 against debits total- 
ling £15,700 for previous years. As 
the county council point out, there is 
still much to be provided by the 
council in the new towns and nothing 
has been charged for administering 
the new population. Nevertheless, the 
increased rate income, which will go 
on increasing, indicates the trend. 


An Increasing Profit 


The accounts of the new towns 
themselves also indicate that gener- 
ally after some seven or eight years 
there is, after payment of loan charges, 
a profit to be shown. This profit will 
presumably increase fairly rapidly 
each year until the towns have been 
completed. 

The Reith Committee (the Govern- 
ment Committee on New Towns) 
gave some consideration to the 
position of the developing agency 
when the town is completed and a 
large majority of that committee 
favoured the retention in being of the 
agency as land-owner, rather than 
the transfer of the ownership to the 
local authority. The New Towns Act, 
however, suggests that a local au- 
thority might ultimately be the 
owner. 

The picture, therefore, is that of 
new development bringing increased 
wealth to the local authorities and not 
inconsequential annual profit to the 
developers—i.e. the Treasury. To 
this profit should be added a capital 
asset of increasing value which 
eventually will become a debt-free 
estate worth several times its cost. 

Whose then should be the ultimate 
ownership of these towns? As indi- 
cated, the Minister could do many 
things. Assuming the county district 
council for a town of, say, 50,000—if 
that be the local authority—is equip- 
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ped to deal with £10 million or more 
of industrial and commercial proper- 
ties, there clearly is an argument for 
local authority ownership inasmuch 
as the authority would be in close 
touch with local residents. Against 
this the town doubtless will have in- 
dustrial and commercial interests 
that are wider than local concern; 
estate administration requires special 
experience; it may not be desirable to 
have land and property ownership in 
the same hands as local government. 
Closely associated with the argu- 
ments for the local authority having 
ownership is the argument that the 
annual profits and considerable land 
values created should accrue to the 
town’s benefit or at any rate to that of 
the county or region. The financial 
disorders that might arise if a county 
district council were in receipt of such 
large annual profits as to result in 
there being no need to levy a local 
rate, make interesting speculation. 
Against this it could be said that the 
annual profits and capital apprecia- 
tion should be applied to the creation 
of more new towns, for it would seem 
that financially, socially, and archi- 
tecturally new towns are proving to 
be the superior of all other forms of 
dealing with overspill population and 
other large housing problems. 


Finance and the State 


An alternative and equally com- 
pelling argument is that the State, 
having provided the funds for new 
towns, should be entitled to the 
profits; and the less there has been 
contributed to them by local authori- 
ties then the more force has the argu- 
ment. Ifthere are “financial grounds” 
for deferring the disposal of the asset 
or dissolving the corporation, it 
would seem possible that the State 
could recover all the money ex- 
pended on a new town certainly in 
less than sixty years—the duration of 
all loans. If the asset, or part of it, 
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Three-storey flats in a curved terrace at Great Plumtree, Mark Hall North, Harlow. 


were realized then full recovery of the 
monies might be made in a decade or 
little more after completion of the 
town. On a short term the State 
could recover a part of its money 
quickly by selling the assets individu- 
ally, or, less quickly, by converting 
the corporation and its assets into a 
realty company in which attractive 
shares could be offered to the public. 
Whether all the shares should be 
publicly owned or part of them re- 
tained by the State or whether some 
of the directors and voting power 
should be reserved for State and local 
authority representation are some of 
the problems that would require to be 
resolved. 

It might be financially wise to 
defer creating a public company until 
the betterment and land values had 
appreciated in, say, ten to fifteen 
years, but if the operation were 


timed correctly the State could bene- 
fit from any share issue to the extent 
of recovering the major portion, if 
not all, the monies expended on new 
towns. Pending full development of 
land values some amended form of 
development corporation could oper- 
ate the town or a number of new 
towns. As with local authorities 
owning the asset, the propriety of the 
State being large owners of houses, 
industrial, and commercial premises, 
might be questioned, even though 
there already exist many such ex- 
amples. 

As will be seen from some of the 
possibilities outlined, there is plenty 
of room for discussion and even with- 
out new legislation there are seeming- 
ly several courses which could be 
adopted by the Minister when he 
comes to consider the future of sub- 
stantially completed new towns. 
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INSIDE A NEW TOWN 


A candid account of the experience of the first few years of life in a 
new town (in this case based on an existing town of 22,000) by a 
young man who found both his family home and his occupation 


there. 


HE EARLY impressions are still 
| the most vivid, and there is al- 
ready, after only four or five 
years, an easy nostalgia to be savour- 
ed in recalling them. The excitement, 
the sense of taking part in something 
big and splendid and important, was 
shared by all. It was particularly 
noticeable in the development cor- 
poration’s staff, whose enthusiasm 
caught the imagination. Those not 
directly concerned in the planning 
and building of the new town se- 
cretly envied them their positive and 
urgent purpose. 

For the rest, our problems and ex- 
periences were common ones, and 
the fine community spirit which was 
quickly born sprang directly from 
this. We walked through the same 
mud; each had his hard, slow-yield- 
ing garden to dig; the buses were too 
few, the shops too distant; and we 
drew closer together in cocking a 
snook at the sad little group of ‘old 
towners’” who, we gathered, were 
“anti-new-town”’. 


Pioneers and Later Comers 


Now, with the population grown 
from 22,000 to 40,000, with 1,000 
houses being built each year, the 
third neighbourhood half-finished 
and the fourth well under way—with 
so rapid an expansion, the early inti- 
macy has gone. The new is now senior 
partner to the old, and seems smugly 
aware of the fact. There are occasion- 
al rippies of near-excitement when 
milestones in the town’s surging 


by WYNDHAM THOMAS 


growth are passed—the first pub, the 
town-centre shops, the new market 
square. There is everywhere a bust- 
ling, friendly activity, and a constant 
stimulus in walking along new roads, 
past new houses and gardens and 
shops. There are young adults and 
young children, with few adolescents 
and fewer old people, save where the 
new town and the old town meet and 
mingle. This young and vigorous 
population is so much a part of every- 
day life that to see a funeral hearse in 
a new area is to experience a sharp 
shock: it is so grossly out of place. 


Pride in the Town 


While the project is now no longer 
so personal in its impact, the pattern 
of impressions is repeated in each 
wave of newcomers. To have been 
among the early pioneers in a neigh- 
bourhood is a transient claim to ad- 
miration and respect. In almost every 
one there quickly develops a pro- 
prietary pride in their new town. 
Friends and relatives are told, with 
modest understatement, that ‘“‘it is 
well worth seeing’’. They are invited 
out, and part of the ritual of their visit 
is a tour of as much of the town as can 
be covered in a couple of hours. It is a 
highly selective tour, taking in the 
neighbourhood and town centre, the 
industrial area, and the more at- 
tractive housing areas. Then, in the 
evening, before the last crowded bus 
back to London, there is the new pub. 

In this way, many people have 
seen what can be achieved in housing 
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and town development. The new 
towns are now the yardstick by which 
other housing schemes are measured, 
and their standards are higher for 
that. The pity is that many, many 
more, particularly those in local 
government, have not seen the new 
towns at all. 


Prevailing Criticisms 

Within the town, critical stand- 
ards are even higher, though at first 
the virtues of any new house out- 
weigh its disadvantages. The long 
terrace blocks are thoroughly dis- 
liked. ‘‘Windsfield,”’ said the milk- 
man the other day, “‘is grim!’ And 
no one would quarrel with his 
laconic description of an area of high 
density building that is drab and 
monotonous, even on the brightest 
day. 

In such areas the gardens seem 
less well tended than where develop- 
ment is more open. The “‘back-door 
porch”, now at the front, provides 
difficulties of concealment which 
architectural ingenuity cannot over- 
come entirely. Not unexpectedly (for 
high density building creates more 
problems than it solves) the tenants 
themselves are affected. Is it an 
accident that one particularly de- 
pressing street of long terrace blocks 
has a proportionately large number of 
rent-arrears cases? The terrace block 
can be an attractive feature, but it 
must be freely mixed with semi- 
detached and single houses. 


Quality of Community Life 


If the earlier intimacy has gone, so 
too have the high hopes of a rich 
community life. It is not easy to de- 
cide why the early promise has not 
been fulfilled. It may be that what 
communal facilities are provided are 
too little and were too late. There is a 
great deal of overtime working in the 
factories, and this may be an import- 
ant factor. Or perhaps the initial 
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attraction of television has not worn 
off. Probably, however, the main in- 
hibiting factor is that in most house- 
holds there are children too young to 
be left alone in the evenings. The most 
promising form of organization seems 
to be the community association 
which provides broad enough cover, 
within its own communally-managed 
buildings, to sponsor a variety of 
activities. Independently-run groups 
and societies have fared badly. It is in 
the slow growth of the community 
association’s membership and scope 
that hope for a rich social life now lies. 

It may be, of course, that habits 
and outlook change gradually with 
the move from restricted living in 
London to a more unconstrained life 
in a new town. One gets the impres- 
sion that such changes may be pro- 
found. ‘‘Keeping up with the Joneses” 
is an attitude of mind that is readily 
apparent. But how far a family 
travels in its quest for material evi- 
dence of well-being before consider- 
ing itself promoted in the social scale 
is more conjectural. Certainly, in the 
new towns there is fertile ground for 
sociological study, and it should be 
encouraged. Twenty theses may pro- 
duce one revealing document. 


The Exceptional Misfit 


The rare misfit brings out the re- 
former’s zeal, and workmates and 
neighbours strive to persuade the 
few who miss London badly that they 
will get used to it. One young couple, 
Londoners all their lives, stuck it 
bravely for over a year. They even 
made fitful and painfully awkward 
attempts to tend the garden. The call 
proved too strong, and they eventu- 
ally obtained a flat over a shop on a 
busy north London road. They re- 
turned one morning on the back of 
the furniture van, and in the after- 
noon one of their former neighbours 
called to see them at their new place. 
She found them sitting before the 
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John Hadland 


New shops in Hemel Hempstead. 


large front window watching the 


streams of traffic go by, while tears of 
joy rolled down their cheeks. 


Into the Blood 


For the vast majority, to leave 
would be unthinkable. For many, the 
thing gets into the blood. There is so 
much that makes life worth while: the 
improvement in the health and 


sturdiness of the children, the con- 
stant activity, the readily-shared 
pleasures of families with their first 
real homes. 


Pioneers’ Pride 

To all these there is nothing better 
than living in a new town—unless 
it is having been among the very first 
to come to live there. 


Something to Boast About 


“It seems to me that the big city 
that has the best chance of prosperity 
in the motor age is one of the kind 
visualized by Ebenezer Howard: one 
surrounded by prosperous satellites 
twenty or thirty miles away beyond a 
permanent green belt, but one whose 
business centre and big shops were 


easily accessible by broad roads and 
big car parks. The whole would form 
a city-region in which one could 
choose big-town life or small-town 
life, but where in either case one could 
boast of the Green Zone. It would 
indeed be something to boast about.” 

H. MYLES WRIGHT.—/n a broadcast. 
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POLAND’S NOVA HUTA 


This new steel town is described by a former Minister of Town 


and Country Planning who has recently visited Poland. 


EN YEARS after the end of the 
war, Poland is still engaged with 
feverish intensity in carrying 
out building development on two 
fronts. Firstly, it is rebuilding its 
cities, towns, and villages which 
suffered so much destruction during 
the war. A visit to Warsaw (in par- 
ticular) and to other places through- 
out Poland, which I made last year, 
leaves no doubt as to the speed and 
quality of this rebuilding. But second- 
ly, it is engaged with equal rapidity 
and determination in modernizing its 
existing industry and creating new 
industrial capacity with a view to 
changing the balance from a pre- 
dominantly agricultural to an in- 
dustrial economy. 


by LORD SILKIN 


One of the most spectacular means 
of achieving this policy is the building 
of the new town of Nova Huta. It is 
intended to be a town with a popula- 
tion of about 120,000 on a site about 


eight miles from the university city of 


Cracow. This city is one of the largest 
in Poland. It is, at present, mainly a 
cultural and scientific centre. It con- 
tains (after Prague) the oldest uni- 
versity in Europe and very little in- 
dustry. Indeed, it could be likened to 
Oxford before the unfortunate addi- 
tion to the city of the present Nuffield 
works and the Pressed Steel works, 
which have to a large extent trans- 
formed the character of Oxford froma 
university town to an industrial town. 

The main object of the new town is 


The new town at Nova Huta is being built for the workers employed at the vast Lenin Steel 
Works near Cracow. 





New Poland 
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New Poland 


Nova Huta was started in 1949 and will eventually have a population of 120,000 in a number 
of neighbourhood units. 


the building of the huge Lenin Steel 
Works and the provision of accom- 
modation for the workers who will be 
employed there. It is understood that 
the steel works already have an 
annual output of 1 million tons of 
steel, and when completed a capacity 
far greater. Apart from a tobacco 
factory which was in existence on the 
site of the new town, there will be no 
other major industry, but there will be 
the usual service industries with a 
view to making the town as self- 
contained as possible. 

The site was chosen because of the 
proximity of raw material, of the 
large pool of labour available in 
Cracow, and of the existence of the 
cultural facilities of a large city, and 
because it was desired to disperse in- 
dustrial production all over Poland 
and so eliminate the existing lack of 
balance in industrial development be- 
tween the various parts of the country. 

One of the further justifications for 
the selection of the site of Nova Huta 
is the fact that there is in Cracow the 
Mining and Metallurgical Academy, 
which is one of the largest technical 


schools in Poland, and will become 
the main training centre for engineers 
and technicians required by the 
Lenin Steel Mill. 

Nova Huta may be compared with 
our own new town of Corby in 
Northamptonshire, which is being 
erected in connection with the huge 
steel works of Stewarts & Lloyds; the 
former will, however, provide for 
about three times the population. 


Priority for Community Buildings 


The new town was started in 1949, 
and the building of the Lenin Steel 
Works has synchronized with the 
erection of dwellings, schools, hos- 
pitals, restaurants, cinemas, concert 
and meeting halls and all the ameni- 
ties that are required for an industrial 
population. There are today, living in 
Nova Huta, approximately 80,000 
people, i.e. about two-thirds of the 
ultimate planned population, and it 
is probable that the town will be com- 
pleted by 1958, that is about nine 
years from the commencement. The 
plan is based on a number of neigh- 
bourhood units and each neighbour- 
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hood is built up with its own nursery 
and primary schools, creches, shops, 
recreational and civic centres, com- 
munity halls and meeting places and 
everything that is required for the 
needs of a population of some 10,000 
to 12,000 people. There will also be a 
town centre. The residential accom- 
modation is in the form of flats. The 
plan generally is based upon British 
conceptions of planning. The steel 
works occupy a large area to the north 
of the town and the remainder of the 
town is taken up with flats, shops, and 
the service industries. 


Differences from British Practice 


With the very considerable ex- 
perience we have gained in this 
country of building new towns, it is 
interesting to see in what way the 
development of Nova Huta differs 
from our own ideas. 

Firstly, we would regard it as being 
contrary to the best planning prin- 
ciples to build a new town so near to 
an existing town, particularly a town 
like Cracow, which, as stated above, 
is the Oxford of Poland. They are de- 
liberately building steel works which 
will constitute a part of Cracow.* It is 
true that the new town of East Kil- 
bride is as near to Glasgow as Nova 
Huta is to Cracow. This was perhaps 
unavoidable if the congestion in 
Glasgow was to be relieved, but we 
should certainly not regard East 
Kilbride in this respect as a model to 
be deliberately followed. 

It is not in the tradition of Poland 
to build single-family houses and it is, 
therefore, not surprising that only 
flats will be provided. 

The remarkable features about the 
construction of the town are, firstly, 
that as the population moves into the 
town, all the amenities necessary for 
them are already available. There is 


* There is little doubt that this new town 
will eventually be linked up with and form 
part of a greater Cracow. 
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no wait of years as there normally is 
here, before they get their shops, 
open spaces and gardens (sometimes 
even schools), meeting places, com- 
munity facilities etc. Second comes 
the extraordinary speed with which 
both industry and accommodation is 
being provided and the town built up. 
Having regard to the size of the town, 
the speed is probably twice as great as 
in our new towns. That is not neces- 
sarily wholly an advantage in the 
long run. The town will probably 
suffer architecturally and aestheti- 
cally. There is no time to sit back and 
think about the way in which the 
town is growing up. Once the plan is 
made it becomes irrevocable as town 
completion brooks no delay. 


Lack of International Knowledge 


Perhaps the most unfortunate thing 
of all is that so little is known by the 
Polish planners of the new towns that 
are being built in Great Britain. 
Apart from the general conception 
of neighbourhood units which a 
number of the Polish planners be- 
came acquainted with during their 
stay in this country during the war 
(and which they have adopted) they 
appear to have no knowledge of what 
is happening in the way of develop- 
ment of our major new towns like 
Stevenage, Crawley, Harlow, and 
Hemel Hempstead. Nor is sufficient 
known here about what is being done 
in Poland. Nova Huta is only the 
first of a number of new industrial 
towns that are being built in Poland. 

Much could be learned both by 
Poland and ourselves if it were 
possible to have a free interchange of 
visits and ideas and if there existed 
a willingness to profit by such inter- 
change. It is fortunate that the door 
has been opened to a certain extent 
recently, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be opened still further with ad- 
vantage both to Poland and our- 
selves by a mutual series of visits. 
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Busy Days at the TCPA 


At no time has the Town and 
Country Planning Association been 
more active than in November and 
December 1955, though adequate 
reports of its activities are crowded 
out of this issue by the wealth of 
material concerning the new towns. 
The Executive’s statement on Green 
Belt Administration had a good press, 
including leading articles in a num- 
ber of journals. It is a particularly 
authoritative document, in the pre- 
paration of which leading repre- 
sentatives of industry, private enter- 
prise builders, building societies, the 
CPRE, economists, the legal pro- 
fession, and county planning officers 
took part. It is being reprinted in 
leaflet form, and copies are available 
for distribution to all interested, in- 
cluding persons in town and country 
who want green belts successfully 
preserved, and architects, builders, 
and their clients who want to know 
where they can build when they are 
excluded from the green belt. 


The London County Hall 
Conference 


By general consent the TCPA con- 
ference on 1 and 2 December pro- 
duced papers and discussions of out- 
standing importance. It was widely 
reported and commented upon in 
the press; special attention being 
paid to the pronouncements by the 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Min- 
istry of Transport (Mr John Profumo) 
and Mr C. T. Brunner on road con- 
struction policy. Mr Peter Masefield’s 
address on railway and air transport 
was illustrated by telling diagrams 
of much originality, some of which 


we hope to reproduce in a later issue. 

Mr Peter Self’s paper on Industrial 
Dispersal seems to us the most valu- 
able new contribution to thought on 
the world problem of metropolitan 
decongestion that has been made in 
recent years. It was full of solid 
thinking and well documented. More 
will be heard of it in this journal and 
elsewhere. 

Finally Mr W. G. Fiske gave a 
lively and forceful address on the 
operation of the Town Development 
Act, of which his article in this issue is 
virtually a condensation. 

All these papers dealt with the 
major current problems of national 
planning policy in a realistic and con- 
structive way. The complete set is 
obtainable from the TCPA (post free 
4s. od.) and deserves careful study. 
A report of the discussions will appear 
in our next issue. 


Parties in the Lords and Commons 


The conference days concluded 
with, on 1 December, a reception in 
the House of Lords by Lord Beveridge, 
KCB, who was at his brightest and 
best in a friendly address to a repre- 
sentative group of the delegates, and 
on 2 December with a dinner in the 
House of Commons for the well- 
deserved presentation to Miss Eliza- 
beth Mitchell, JP, of the Howard 
Memorial Medal—reported briefly 
on another page. These ceremonial 
occasions were a distinguished wind- 
up to a notable conference, for the 
organization of which the hard- 
working enthusiastic TCPA staff, and 
particularly the business secretary, 
Miss Baldwin, and the organizing 
secretary, Mrs Biddy Laing, deserve 
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special credit. 

We take this occasion to mention 
that the scale of the TCPA’s present 
activities, necessary as these are to 
deal with the practical problems of 
national reconstruction and dis- 
persal, is greatly outrunning the scale 
of its present financial resources, 
Those who value these activities will, 
we hope, respond generously to an 
appeal that will shortly be made for 
an increase in the TCPA’s very 
modest budget. 


The Swindon Example 


Representatives of the cities, towns, 
and counties interested in the ex- 
perience so far gained in the operation 
of dispersal agreements under the 
Town Development Act 1952, met at 
Swindon on g December, along with 
Sir Humfrey Gale, recently appointed 
by the Minister of Housing to assist 
him in working the Act, to discuss the 
experience of Swindon and of Bletch- 
ley in the schemes already in progress. 
Very able and constructive papers 
were presented by persons concerned 
in the Swindon scheme, on the 
motives that inspired its inception, 
the snags that have been discovered 
and surmounted, and the prospects 
ahead. The discussion will be re- 
ported in a later issue. 


New Towns in the Reith 
Lectures, 1955 


A wealth of historical references, 
and many ingenious generalizations, 
gave interest to Dr Nicholaus Pevs- 
ner’s seven lectures on ““The English- 
ness of English Art’’. The subject as a 
whole is on the fringe of the special 
interest of planners, but the last 
Reith lecture (reported in The Lis- 
tener, 1 December) came right into 
our centre in that it touched on the 
subject of the Reith (New Towns) 
Report. We find ourselves very much 
in agreement with Dr Pevsner’s 
admiration for the age-old English 
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conception of landscape gardening as 
the key to good town development. 
The elements of “surprise and con- 
cealment”’, even of the picturesque, 
that entered into the planning of the 
two garden cities (which he did not 
name), undoubtedly appeal to gen- 
eral English taste and we believe the 
popular taste almost everywhere, but 
(as the article by Mr W. D. Dudok in 
our last issue indicated) they do not 
inspire the present fashionable archi- 
tectural movement of Europe, which 
prefers a rather gaunt, severe disclos- 
ure and simplicity. But Dr Pevsner 
failed entirely to make it clear how 
this English preference for garden 
effects combined with “surprise and 
concealment” can be reconciled with 
the effect of ‘‘urbanity”’ in the sense of 
enclosure and tightness of develop- 
ment—which is an accidental his- 
torical product of unplanned city 
growth. He seemed to be trying to 
ride two horses going round the ring 
in opposite directions. If the square, 
the crescent, and the terrace, with 
gardens, is ‘‘urban’’, then Welwyn is 
as “‘urban”’ as Bath or Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. If generous planting is a 
character of ‘“‘garden city”’ planning, 
as is surely implicit in the very name, 
then, considered as layout forms, 
the Royal Crescent and Princes 
Street are as “non-urban” as Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb or Welwyn. 
Interesting as these Reith lectures 
were, in this last one Dr Pevsner 
seemed more concerned to propa- 
gand the peculiar spectacular ob- 
sessions of the Architectural Review dur- 
ing his own editorship than to 
evaluate the Englishness of English 
planning. We cannot help feeling 
that an ITA “explosion” should have 
delimited this part of his address. 





INDEX 1955 


Copies of the Index, Vol. XXIII, TowN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING, can be obtained from 


28 King Street, London, W.C.2. 
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Richard L. Reiss 

The resignation for health reasons 
of Mr R. L. Reiss, as a member of the 
Welwyn Garden City and Hatfield 
Development Corporation, breaks the 
last official link with the original 
board of directors of Welwyn Garden 
City Limited. Mr Reiss joined the 
board of the provisional company on 
the invitation of Sir Ebenezer Howard 
in 1919, and remained a director 
until, on the taking over of Welwyn 
Garden City by the Government, 
he became deputy chairman of 
the development corporation, which 
position he only recently relinquish- 
ed. 

Both as a member of the successive 
governing bodies and as a citizen 
active in its social affairs and welfare 
and educational work, Mr Reiss has 
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rendered devoted service to Welwyn 
Garden City. 

Mr Reiss was awarded the Howard 
Memorial Medal in 1948. 


Local Government Chronicle 


A very distinguished company 
attended the dinner on 2 November 
at Park Lane Hotel to celebrate the 
centenary of the Local Government 
Chronicle, the oldest journal in its field. 
Speeches by the Lord Mayor of 
London (Sir Seymour Howard) and 
the Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government (Mr W. F. Deedes, mp) 
congratulated the Chronicle and wish- 
ed it joy in its next hundred years. 
A sentiment in which we, as a publi- 
cation of not much more than half its 
age, cordially join. 


Hope for Industrialism 


... Yet do I exult, 
Casting reserve away, exult to see 


An intellectual mastery exercised 

O’er the blind elements; a purpose given, 

A perseverance fed; almost a soul 

Imparted—to brute matter. I rejoice, 

Measuring the force of those gigantic powers, 
That, by the thinking mind, have been compelled 
To serve the will of feeble-bodied Man. 

For with the sense of admiration blends 

The animating hope that time may come 

When, strengthened, yet not dazzled, by the might 
Of this dominion over nature gained, 

Men of all lands shall exercise the same 

In due proportion to their country’s need; 
Learning, though late, that all true glory rests, 
All praise, all safety, and all happiness, 


Upon the moral law. . . 


—WORDsWorRTH: The Excursion (Bk. 8) 


[ There follows a sad description of child labour in the factories, and an equally horrid 
picture of a boorish farm-boy. Extreme contrast then pictured with the Parson and his 
lovely family in lovely surroundings—a country garden-house idyll. | 


The Excursion was published in 1814, but parts were written much earlier. 
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THE HOWARD MEMORIAL DINNER 


HE EBENEZER Howard Memo- 
i rial Medal was presented to 
Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, of 
Biggar, Lanarkshire, at a dinner in 
the House of Commons on 2 Decem- 
ber 1955, when the speakers were Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie (Vice-Presi- 
dent TCPA), Mr Nixon Browne 
(Joint Under Secretary of State for 
Scotland), Sir Patrick Dollan (a form- 
er Lord Provost of Glasgow), Mr F. 
J. Osborn, and Mr Peter Self. 


Eighth Recipient 


Miss Mitchell is the eighth recipi- 
ent (the first in Scotland) of the 
medal, which is occasionally awarded 
by the TCPA for consistent support 
of and distinguished contributions to 
the garden city (new towns) move- 
ment, founded by Sir Ebenezer 
Howard. The award to her is specially 
appropriate in view of the recent 
Government decision to start a new 
town at Cumbernauld for industry 
and people from Glasgow, to which 
decision Miss Mitchell’s able and de- 
voted work over many years in the 
Scottish Section of the TCPA has 
been a contribution well earning the 
adjective “‘distinguished”’. 

She comes of a Glasgow family and 
has lived in Lanarkshire since 1915. 
She graduated with first-class hon- 
ours at Oxford University in Classics 
and Ancient History in 1906, and in 
the same year heard of the garden 
cities movement from Mrs Sybella 
Branford in conversation with the 
widow of the original Arnold Toyn- 


bee; soon after she joined the Garden 
City Association (now the TCPA). 
She was active in local government 
between 1919 and 1939 in Lanark- 
shire, was twice a Liberal candidate 
for Parliament, and in 1938 joined in 
forming the Scottish Section of the 
TCPA with (among others) the late 
Sir William E. Whyte, Mr Gilbert 
McAllister (later MP), Mrs Jean 
Mann (now MP), Mr Hugh Mac- 
Calman, Mr James Macaulay, and 
Mr F. A. B. Preston, all of whom 
have been powerful forces in the new 
towns movement. Since 1942 Miss 
Mitchell has been Chairman of the 
Council of the Scottish TCPA, and in 
1953 she gave evidence on behalf of 
the Association with Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie at the Glasgow De- 
velopment Plan Inquiry. 


The Importance of Cumbernauld 


She was one of the first members of 
the East Kilbride Development Cor- 
poration (1947-53), and in articles, 
speeches, letters, and other ways has 
energetically pressed the importance 
to Scotland of a new town at Cumber- 
nauld and of wider dispersal to new 
towns. She has, through her charm- 
ing and sincere personality, and her 
well-informed and tactful advocacy, 
been a leading member of the group 
of Scottish enthusiasts whose efforts 
for the new towns movement are at 
last producing practical results. The 
award of the medal honours the 
whole group associated with her in 


the Scottish TCPA. 


A Social Movement 


“The Renaissance was a social movement before it was a change in art, and 
it witnessed the gradual growth of a privacy in domestic life unknown in 
medieval Europe.’’—w. H. GODFREY: A History of Architecture in London (1911). 
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PROGRESS OF NEW TOWNS 





























Name ae — pm vty pone Population Shops 
Original Proposed At No. of, Neu 
31 Dec. original com 
1955 traders, 31 De 
(approx, 

(in bracket’: sq. ft of 

Lonpon RinG 
Basildon Feb. 1949 7,834 25,000 80,000 —- 34,600 294. 29 (3 
Bracknell Oct. 1949 1,860 5142 25,000 9,786 8 10 ( 
Crawley Feb. 1947 6,000 10,000 50,000 29,000 177 92 (7 
Harlow May 1947 6,320 4,500 80,000 28,000 go }107 (g 
Hatfieid June 1948 2,340 8,500 25,000 13,500 1044] 5 ( 
Hemel Hempstead Mar. 1947 5,910 21,200 60,000 39,600 368 '} 115 (10 
Stevenage Dec. 1946 6,100 7,000 60,000 20,000 140 33° (3 
Welwyn June 1948 45231 18,500 50,000 25,700 51 «18 (2 

OTHERS 
Corby May 1950 2,677 15,700 40,000 23,000 107 || 72 (11 
Cwmbran Nov. 1949 3,160 12,000 35,000 18,000 155|| 18 (41 
East Kilbride Aug. 1947 10,2504 2,400 45,000 14,500 4o|! 26 (1 
Glenrothes Oct. 1948 5,730 1,100 32,000° 6,800 3) 19 (1 
Newton Aycliffe July 1947 887 60 10,000 7,500 sail 18 (1 
Peterlee Mar. 1948 2,350 200 30,000 7,500 | 18 ( 
Total 131,302 622,000 277,486 1,615, 580 (54 
NOFES 


1 In some cases the area includes part of a green belt, not to be built on. 
* Expenditure by local authorities and private persons on housing is not included. Nor is county puncil ex 


* This figure does not include six temporary shops. 
4 Area to be built up is 2,500 acres. 


5 Now disused. 


®° Target population of present stage is 15,000 to 18,000. 
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OWNS TO DECEMBER 1955 





» Shops 
| 


Schools 


Estimated Capital Expenditure* 
by Development Corporation 





Vo. of, New Shops 
riginel) completed 
raders, 31 Dec. 1955 


pprox, | 
bratke\: sq. ft of floor area) 


No. before 
designation 


New Schools 
completed 


Under con- 
struction 


31 Dec. 1955 31 Dec. 1955 


(In brackets : number of school places) 





294. 29 (25,240) 6 (notavail- 3 (1,680) 4 (2,420) 
able) 
85 10 (7,076) 4 (1,260) 2 (1,160) 1 (560) 
177/, 92 (72,906) 11 (1,480) 14 (5,030) 4 (2,280) 
go }107 (g1,116) 5 (815) 8 (5,040) 4 (2,360) 
104 | 5 (2,958) 4 (1,500) 5 (2,040) 1 (600) 
368 '} 115 (101,900) It (3,520) 14 (4,860) none 
140 33° (31,000) 3 (730) It (4,000) 2+ 1extn.(g60) 
51 18 (25,100) 5 (2,040) 5 (1,950) 3 (1,160) 
107}, 72 (118,500) 7 (2,940) 5 (1,760) 2 (770) 
155 | 18 (10,952) 6 (2,269) 2 (1,080) 5 (1,380) 
40|| 26 (19,245) 1 (400) 2 (1,300) 3 (2,410) 
3} 19 (16,190) 1 (200)§ 2 (875) 2 (1,650) 
non 18 (15,257) none 2 (840) 1 (450) 
| 18 (9,710) none 4 (1,400) none 
4 580 (547,150) |64(17,154+) 79(33,015) a2+ 1 extn. 





(17,000) 





Housing 


since designation 
to 31 Dec. 1955 


& 


6,692,180 


2,790,000 
13,500,000 
12,100,000 

2,630,000 
10,800,000 


8,060,000 


3,940,000 


2,345,000 
3,600,699 
7,700,000 
2,440,000 
3,877.400 


3,600,000 


84,075,279 


Total 
(inc. housing) 
to 31 Dec. 1955 


£ 


10,692,000 


5,050,000 
19,500,000 
21,900,000 

3,580,000 
18,000,000 
16,230,000 


9,150,000 


3,105,000 
524915351 
11,400,000 
3,268,000 
5,275,500 


5,300,000 


137,941,851 





NOTES 


| 


Source: Development Corporations 


7 expenditure on schools, etc., or expenditure by private enterprise on factories, etc. 
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NEW TOWNS IN 1955 


We spotlight a few of the more important and interesting develop- 


ments in the fourteen new towns during 1955. These summaries 
have been prepared editorially from information supplied by the 
development corporations. Our usual statistical progress reports 
(to December 1955) appear on pages 47-50. Fuller details of the 


progress of all the new towns, with figures on capital and revenue 
accounts, up to March 1955, will be found in the official reports 
published by HMSO (England and Wales, 155.; Scotland, 


35.) 


Basildon 


HE 2,000th house was com- 
pleted in March and the pro- 
gramme has been speeded up to 
provide 6,000 new houses in three 
years from 1 April 1955. The first in- 
dustrial area is almost full and a start 
will soon be made on the second. The 
Minister of Housing visited the town 
on 13 May to open the corporation’s 
sewage scheme. In 1956 the town 
centre will be started and completed. 
Unmade roads in pre-development- 
corporation housing areas of very low 
standard are a problem. In the year 
ending 31 March 1955, 256 transac- 
tions resulted in the acquisition of 189 
acres and on 31 March over 2,500 
separate acquisition cases were pro- 
ceeding. 


Bracknell 


The corporation is very perturbed 
about the steep rise in tender prices 
and interest rates which has seriously 
aggravated the problem of house 
costs and consequently of rents. The 
Duke of Edinburgh, visiting the town 
on 19 April 1955, inspected three fac- 
tories and a tenant’s house, opened 
the new cricket pavilion, laid the 
foundation stone of a church in 
Priestwood, and planted a tree. The 
first public house is now in use. The 


designated area has become the civil 
parish of Bracknell. In April the 
1,000th house was completed. A 
pedestrian shopping area in the town 
centre will be started in 1956; also the 
town centre by-pass and other major 
roadworks. Community buildings do 
not yet meet demand and the pro- 
vision of garages, although considered 
adequate when contracts were let, 
has since proved insufficient. 


Crawley 


Several areas of developed and 
partly developed land in residential 
areas have been sold by the corpora- 
tion for private enterprise housing 
and 350 houses have been built and 
sold by private contractors. Negotia- 
tions have been completed with 
multiple and other traders for shops 
in the central shopping district and 
work has started on the first 124 shops, 
110 being built by the corporation 
and fourteen by the traders them- 
selves. Seven schools have now been 
completed and bruught into use by 
the West Sussex County Council in- 
cluding Crawley’s first grammar 
school. In 1956 West Sussex CC will 
start their contribution to the town 
centre, and buildings will include a 
police HQ, health centre, public 
library, and other offices. The SW 
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Metropolitan Regional Hospital 
Board will shortly extend Crawley 
hospital. The J. Arthur Rank organi- 
zation is to build a cinema. By the 
end of 1956 the population (originally 
10,000) should reach 36,000. 


Harlow 


A branch library was opened in 
the Stow in March. In April the 
Harlow Urban District Council was 
set up. In May the Minister of Hous- 
ing opened the 6,oooth dwelling. 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force, Lord 
Douglas of Kirtleside, GCB, MC, 
DFC, Chairman of BEA, opened the 
new heliport in October. Lord 
Nuffield opened the first three group 
practice and clinic centres. There 
will be large-scale development in 
the town centre in 1956, including 
opening of the market. The out- 
standing problem at present is to 
keep down rents while maintaining 
standards of housing. 


Hatfield 


The plan for the town centre has 
been submitted to the Ministry and 
shops in Roe Green have been open- 
ed. The Minister of Housing visited 
the town and opened the new Caven- 
dish Hall in Roe Green in April. 
The year 1956 should see the end of 
the holdup in housing due to lack of 
connection to Colne Valley sewer. 


Hemel Hempstead 


The first half of the town centre is 
nearing completion. A further educa- 
tion centre has been opened and 
sculpture panels by Professor A. H. 
Gerrard have been unveiled in the 
town centre, Apsley Grammar School, 
and Bennets End Secondary School. 
In 1956 the population should be 
double that at designation. 


Stevenage 


Community provision still tends to 
lag behind housing and industry but 
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schools, shops, churches, and land- 
scaping have made very good progress 
in the past year. A Bailey Bridge, 
“thrown” across the Great North 
Road, now takes the new cycle-way 
from the residential to the industrial 
area. Two new church halls have 
been opened. The pedestrian shop- 
ping precinct of the town centre has 
been approved and _ construction 
started. Two new neighbourhood 
shopping centres have begun trading. 
In 1956 a public exhibition of photo- 
graphs, models, and sculpture will be 
held and the first community centre 
will be opened. 


Welwyn Garden City 


Additional car parking and bus 
park facilities have been provided in 


the town centre. The Minister of 


Housing opened the 3,oooth house 
since designation in April, and Mrs 
Sandys opened a laundrette attached 
to Ludwick Family Club. Stage 1 and 
part of stage 2 of the Murphy Radio 
factory have been completed and 
factory units have thereby been re- 
leased for other firms, both new and 
existing. In 1956 there wiil be more 
building in the town centre and a new 
hospital of 350 beds will be started. 


Corby 

All bus services have been routed 
through the bus station in the town 
centre which is now firmly estab- 
lished as a prosperous shopping dis- 
trict. More shopping blocks will be 
added in the spring. Negotiations are 
proceeding for the erection of a large 
factory on land reclaimed after iron- 
stone excavation at Earlstrees. A co- 
educational grammar school for 540 
pupils was opened in September. 


Cwmbran 

Striking progress has been made 
this year and the pattern of the new 
town is becoming clearer every day. 
The position with regard to schools is 
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Kennet Studio, Reading 


Terrace housing in Priestwood Avenue, Bracknell. 


much better than a year ago. Existing 
major industry has expanded. As 
elsewhere there has been a falling off 
in the actual production of houses be- 
cause of wet weather and shortage of 
building labour and the figures of 
actual production are disappointingly 
behind. Construction of shops is satis- 
factory and neighbourhood shops are 
finding business brisk. The main 
neighbourhood centre at Croesycei- 
liog will be opened in 1956 and a start 
will be made on the construction of 
three bridges over the railways and 
canal. In September the Minister of 
Housing visited the town. 


East Kilbride 


The Scottish and Irish edition of 
Radio Times will eventually be printed 
in this new town as contractors have 
started work on the printing works for 
Messrs Waterlow and Sons Ltd. Site 
clearing and road works in the town 
centre have begun and thirty shops, a 
licensed hotel, and cinema will be 
started in 1956. 


Glenrothes 


The need to establish some light in- 
dustry is an important problem. The 
first tenants’ meeting room has open- 
ed and work on the town centre has 
begun. In 1956 the four-storey 
“point block” flats will be tenanted 
and ‘““The Otter’s Head’ public 
house will be opened. 


Newton Aycliffe 


The 2,o00th house has been com- 
pleted. The town centre and a further 
school will be started in 1956. The 
main link road with the trading 
estate, including construction of a 
bridge over the railway, has been 
completed. 


Peterlee 


During the year the Eden Hill 
Community Centre has been opened. 
The 2,oooth house has been built. In 
1956 the town centre will be started 
and a new technical college will be 
opened. 
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PLAYGROUNDS AND PLAYING FIELDS 


What is the position with regard to recreational facilities in the 


new towns? Is the national standard being achieved? This article 


and table analyse the new towns’ hopes and fears. 


sociation is unshakeable in its 
belief that local authorities 
should try to provide six acres of play- 
ing fields per thousand of population. 
Playing fields are defined as areas on 
which organized games are played, 
and children’s playgrounds are in- 
cluded. What must not be included 
are public or private open spaces, 
parks, school playing fields, and 
privately owned playing areas. The 
standard is very high, and few towns 
approach though most approve it. 
It is in the new towns, planned as 
balanced communities with generous 
amenity provision, that this standard 
can most readily be applied. The 
table indicates the hopes and inten- 
tions of development corporations. 
Achievements vary considerably, 
and in too many cases playing fields 
have not been provided in pace with 
growth. This, of course, is true of all 


T= National Playing Fields As- 


social and recreational facilities. For 
nearly three years from 1951 no 
grants were made under the 1937 
Physical Training and Recreation 
Act. Some of the corporations man- 
aged to provide playgrounds and play- 
ing fields despite this, and the cost 
of acquisition and layout was met 
from revenue—mainly rents. In re- 
cent months more has been achieved 
as grants have slowly been made 
available, along with assistance (in 
some cases) from the county council. 
Now, financial stringency will once 
again have a limiting effect, and pro- 
vision may lag even further behind. 

It need not do so if there is purpose- 
ful co-operation between the de- 
velopment corporations and the dis- 
trict councils. Anything substantially 
less than six acres per thousand, at 
any stage during development or 
when the ultimate size is reached, 
should not be condoned. 


PUBLIC PLAYING FIELDS AND CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUNDS IN NEW TOWNS! 








Population Already Provided : : 
. at No. of No. of Total in whenaroared peed 4\ Proposed 
31 December| Playgrounds Playing acres _ | “"°48€ ——— population 
1955 Fields population 
Bracknell 9,786 2 I 4°5 3°0 25,000 
Crawley 29,000 4 | 74°0 5°6 50,000 
Harlow 28,000 16 6 56-0 4°0 80,000 
Hatfield 13,500 2 3 45°0 7°0 25,000 
Hemel Hempstead 39,600 10 8 84-0 4° 60,000 
Stevenage 20,000 3 2 34°0 not known 60,000 
Welwyn 25,700 7 7 66-0 8-0 50,000 
Corby 23,000 10 I 30°0 3°0 40,000 
East Kilbride 14,500 4 2 8-0 3°0 45,000 
Glenrothes 6,900 6 3 18-0 7:0 32,000 
Newton Aycliffe 7,500 I I 12°7 not known 10,000 
Peterlee 7,500 7 o 1°6 4°5 30,000 

















1 Not all new towns are included in this table. 
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SOME INTERNATIONAL COMMENTS 


We asked a number of distinguished people who have visited 


Britain’s new towns for their views on the towns and on the policy 
on which they are based. One such comment, by Senor Luis Gomez 
Estern, the town planner of Seville, Spain, has already appeared 
in our November 1955 issue. We now publish twenty-one further 
comments, from thirteen countries, including our own, eight 
countries in Europe, the USA, Canada, Australia, and Japan. 


we present these varying impres- 

sions, not only because both the 
appreciations and the criticisms they 
contain will be of interest and of value 
to those responsible for building the 
new towns, but also because the 
foreign contributions reveal the im- 
mense interest that the British policy 
of metropolitan decongestion and dis- 
persal, and the governmental founda- 
tion and sponsoring of industrial 
country towns at a distance from the 
overcrowded centres of population, 
has aroused in many other countries. 
Of the thousands of persons who visit 
the new towns, many of them under 
arrangements made by the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government, the 
Foreign Office, the British Council, 
and the TCPA, a large proportion 
come from abroad, and most of these 
are officially concerned with housing, 
planning, and social development in 
their own countries. 

It is not too much to say that the 
British governmental enterprise in 
the deliberate promotion of dispersal 
in this way, and theco-operation of the 
authorities of London and other great 
cities in an operation designed to re- 
duce their populations, appear to 
observers of the city planning situa- 
tion in other countries as so surprising 
as to be sensational. As will be de- 
tected from these representative com- 


[ 1s with particular pleasure that 


by THE EDITOR 


ments, the British policy is nowhere 
regarded abroad as wrong or mis- 
guided. It is seen as an astonishing 
effort to do what has been widely re- 
garded as desirable but impossible: 
to “turn back the tide” of urban 
agglomeration, hitherto looked upon 
as a flood that, with all the difficulties 
it produces, could not be resisted. 
Doubts are certainly expressed by 
some observers as to whether any such 
attempt can wholly succeed: but the 
visible existence of fourteen new towns 
with hundreds of factories in which 
tens of thousands of people are work- 
ing, necessarily raises a doubt about 
the doubts; and therefore great 
interest is taken by administrative 
and technical visitors in the laws, the 
machinery, and the methods by 
which (at both ends of the process) 
dispersal has been tackled. Their in- 
quiries have led them to the realiza- 
tion that Great Britain has a very 
advanced set of powers and organs for 
democratic planning and the guid- 
ance of development. And though 
some shrewd critics spot the few 
lacunae that still exist in our machin- 
ery and practice, the overall impres- 
sion gained from the new towns ex- 
periment is one of respect, and highly 
favourable to British prestige. In 
short, the foreign comments indicate 
that the new towns adventure has 
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become one of Britain’s “show pieces’. 
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Already, as an attraction to many 
visitors, an “‘invisible”? export, there 
are signs that by the imitation of the 
example in other countries it may 
soon become a visible element in 
international exchange. It is impos- 
sible not to feel a certain national 
pride in the profound impression the 
new towns movement has created. 

Most of the visitors, even those who 
had time only for hurried tours of one 
or two of the new towns, are reason- 
ably accurate in their understanding 
of the broad purposes of the towns 
and of the British institutions con- 
cerned. Some misapprehensions of 
local facts, figures and social char- 
acteristics were to be expected, and 
will be locally noted, but they do not 
distort the general picture. One or 
two of the visitors’ apprehensions 
however need correction or supple- 
mentation in order to avoid possible 
confusion to persons in other countries 
not familiar with the British system. 

Thus M. George Pilliet’s interest- 
ing criticism might lead some to 
assume that the new town develop- 
ment corporations, which are ap- 
pointed and financed by the State, 
replace the ordinary local authorities. 
What they in fact replace, within 
their boundaries, is the multiplicity of 
private ground landowners. The 
normal local authorities remain in 
every case, and exercise the same 
governmental functions as elsewhere. 
The local planning authorities are 
also consulted in the preparation and 
administration of the plans, though 
certainly the development corpora- 
tions do have a degree of planning 
power, subject to the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government. 
Some development corporations have 
provided water and sewerage works; 
but this is within the power of large- 
scale private landowners also. 

It is perhaps characteristic of 
British modesty, and not an un- 
healthy symptom, that almost the 
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only really strong notes of scepticism 
are struck by the two British con- 
tributors to our symposium—the in- 
vitations to which, by the way, were 
spread widely with no selection of per- 
sons thought to be likely to express 
favourable opinions. 

Sir William Holford is more scep- 
tical than any of the foreign observers, 
or than ourselves, of the capacity of 
new towns to absorb the quantum of 
overspill necessitated by the more 
spacious redevelopment of congested 
cities. If he means that it is also 
necessary to pursue in parallel the 
expansion of many country towns, 
we agree with him. But our foreign 
friends should realize that British 
advocates of dispersal regard what 
has been done so far as only the be- 
ginning of a process that, to enable 
the congestion of old cities to be ade- 
quately reduced, needs to be operated 
on a far larger scale. We want further 
new towns as well as much more 
energetic action under the Town De- 
velopment Act 1952. 

Professor Richardson’s characteris- 
tic and entertaining assault is levelled 
almost wholly at the change in archi- 
tectural fashion that has coincided 
with the new town enterprise. Some 
of the foreign critics are in the other 
camp in the international “‘war of 
taste’’ to which he refers. Yet it is 
interesting that more than one joins 
him in giving the highest marks for 
architecture and landscaping to the 
older and more “‘traditional”’ parts of 
Welwyn Garden City. They may 
well be right; but it is notable that in 
general the visiting critics penetrate 
through the visual form of the new 
towns to the greater issues of econo- 
mics and social welfare. They see that 
the new towns are industrial centres, 
not luxury residential estates, and 
have to be compared with the 
squalid industrial towns and_ the 
grubby graceless cities of the past 
and the present, not with the few 
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Turners Lid, Newcastle 
Above: terrace housing at Peterlee. 


Below: three-storey flats at Cwmbran. 


Hylton Warner 
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exceptional urban masterpieces that 
possess a rich heritage of fine monu- 
ments accumulated over centuries. 
On any such comparison the new 
towns, whatever one may feel about 
their architectural expression and 
present shortage of major public 
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buildings, are an immense advance 
towards a better urban structure and 
distribution. And it is the almost uni- 
versal recognition of this vastly im- 
portant fact that our international 
symposium most conspicuously re- 
veals. 


A TRANSCENDENTAL EXPERIMENT 


A Spanish professor of urban sociology (at the Institute of Local 
Government Studies, Madrid) finds interesting contrasts in 
Welwyn Garden City and Hemel Hempstead. 


HE GREAT experiment of gar- 
den cities initiated by Sir 
Ebenezer Howard, one of the 
patriarchs of modern planning, and 
the fundamental idea of the green 
belts, strong natural walls against the 
inhuman overgrowth of great cities, 
is well known in all its steps by 
Spanish city planners through books 
and reviews. But printed information, 
good as it can be, gives us only a pale 
and incomplete idea of things. 

My impression when I crossed for 
the first time the threshold of Welwyn 
and Hemel Hempstead, towns that I 
visited when kindly invited by the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion, as specimens—not necessarily 
the best—of the London green belt 
new towns, was one of great surprise. 

The choice is not bad at all, for they 
represent, in the fundamental con- 
ception of these new human ag- 
gregations, two different styles. 


Welwyn and Williamsburg, VA 


Welwyn represents, of course su- 
perficially, the traditional and Britan- 
nic aspect. The first glance brought 
me back to another city built up by 
English people more than 200 years 
ago: Colonial Williamsburg, in Vir- 
ginia. But this is only at first sight, for 
when we are going along the streets 
not reached by the main axes we feel 
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in an up-to-date pattern. 

It does not mean at all that I don’t 
like the park axes of Williamsburg or 
Welwyn, for I believe that when 
Hemel Hempstead is finished we shall 
miss in it a monumental centre— 
with green carpets and beautiful trees 
as monuments. 

Welwyn Garden City is bound to 
be, without any doubt, one of those 
human achievements which build 
history themselves. Many of the ideas 
that were introduced for the first time 
in it—as for instance the “‘cul-de-sac” 
street copied later in American Rad- 
burn—are being spread all around 
the world, and have a similar im- 
portance for mankind—not so well 
recognized indeed as the discovery of 
insulin or plastic materials. 


Contrast with Hemel Hempstead 


In contrast with Welwyn, Hemel 
Hempstead seems more modern, 
more universal in style, more up to 
date. In the plan of the main town 
centre all spirit of monumentality has 
been avoided: no axes, no geometric 
pattern at all. 

The first impression of a newcomer 
will always be better in Welwyn than 
in Hemel Hempstead. But from the 
social point of view we must confess 
that it is not so well organized. 
Neighbourhood units in Hemel 
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Hempstead are more defined and 
more real, and there is not a trend to 
class division as in Welwyn, a trend 
that will of course disappear only by 
locating different types of residences 
in the right places. 


Britain’s Unique Achievement 


Planning has two phases: the 
phase of planning in itself, which is 
ever on the edge of Utopia, and the 
phase of translating plans to realities. 
Plans are essential as the basis of 
achievements. But I know by my own 
experience how difficult is the second 
phase. 

Making the designs, having mag- 
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nificent ideas and putting them on 
paper is a job that we planners can- 
not do without collaboration. But to 
bring plans to realities, we need the 
co-operation of authority, of capital, 
and, as a whole, of public opinion; 
and this is, at large, a matter of high 
cultural standards. 

Great Britain is perhaps the only 
country in the world where public 
opinion, Government, and capital 
agree on planning as a vital necessity 
for contemporary society, and thus 
we can walk through the splendour of 
these garden cities of which the plans 
are truly good but the reality still 
better. 


A REAL ADVANCE IN PLANNING 


A West German housing expert of long experience sees in the new 
towns and the whole conception of British planning a great forward 
move towards solving one of the most intractable of modern 


economic problems. 


Y visit last year to several of 
M the new towns in England 

and Scotland has been an 
outstanding event for me. This is by 
no means a polite exaggeration; it is 
an honest confession. ‘Time and again 
Ihave compared my great and lasting 
impressions with my own activities in 
the field of house building and town 
building in Western Germany, where 
I can look back upon nearly thirty 
years of practical experience. When 
asked by the experts around me, 
and now also by TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING, about my deepest impres- 
sion of the new towns, my answer is 
this: 

The overall economic planning, 
the idea of the overall economic 
shaping of things, stands in the fore- 
front. Town building and_ public 
housing are, in the case of the new 
towns, not just a gap-filling of exist- 
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ing houses or town extensions, such as 
in other cases tradition and building 
activities have brought about for 
centuries. Also, the new towns are not 
primarily a solution merely from the 
points of view of town shaping, archi- 
tecture or the technical side of it all. 
In fact, their creation is based on a 
definite conception of economics and 
policy. They do not tackle the prob- 
lem of over-population in existing 
large cities only technically, archi- 
tecturally, or under the pressure of 
traffic density. 


The Dominant Planning Conception 


The reasons for the whole policy 
are, indeed, to be found in the 
economic overall planning to re- 
locate suitable industries and thus re- 
shape the country’s economic struc- 
ture and that of the cities from which 
people are to be drawn into the new 
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Part of Priestwood Neighbourhood Centre, Bracknell. 


towns and, by these means, to intro- 
duce and initiate at the same time a 
new sociological and social trend in 
the geographical distribution of the 
population. It seems to me that the 
main aim is not so much the mere 
provision of better and _ healthier 
homes for the people, which could 
have been achieved just as well by 
building new dwelling settlements at 
the edge of cities. The real aim is 
simultaneously to provide excellent 
places of work for the people in their 
new surroundings and under the new 
economic preconditions. 

Such new towns, planned on the 
strength of an economic idea, are in 
our age a rarity, but they are a 
necessity. What otherwise usually 
happens—and this does apply to the 
large-scale house building in the 
course of reconstruction in Western 
Germany—is that town building 
merely enlarges the existing dwelling 
centres. The new towns in Britain 
pursue a different line, the correct 





line: namely to make the creating of 
new towns part and parcel of an 
economic reshaping, which was the 
very purpose of creating towns in 
past centuries. 


Preparation of the Plans 


Detailed analyses of the economic 
and social situation precede the final 
plan for the new town. It is, of course, 
impossible for the foreign visitor to 
judge whether the necessary pre- 
conditions are in all cases correct. ‘To 
say anything about this would neces- 
sitate long studies and an intimate 
knowledge of all economic and social 
facts, such as production statistics, 
suitable location of industry, popula- 
tion figures, etc. I can therefore 
hardly be expected to give an 
opinion from this point of view. But 
there remains the lasting impression 
that, in the case of the new towns, we 
have town building within an overall 
plan as a serving tool for the nation’s 
economics, even for society in general, 
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too. This should always be the case. 

Furthermore, I was strongly im- 
pressed, and impressed in a positive 
sense, by the fact that in the course 
of events all details relevant to town 
planning and town shaping are 
systematically co-ordinated with and 
subordinated to this over-ruling ec- 
onomic idea. It has to be admired how 
few compromises are being conceded 
and how little, if any, half-hearted- 
ness there is about it all. We in Ger- 
many have a saying for this: one 
hard and fast rule. All details are 
painstakingly synchronized. This ap- 
plies to the technical and archi- 
tectural side of the town planning in 
a narrower sense, and to the same ex- 
tent to the acquisition of land, traffic 
problems, building by sections, town 
size, and sub-division into self- 
contained units each with its schools 
and shops. I was greatly impressed 
also by the simultaneous building of 
dwellings and an industrial area, as 
well as the other buildings. 


Architecture and the Way of Life 


The expert from abroad has per- 
haps a different approach towards 
this or the other architectural detail, 
here and there another opinion about 
the layout and the colour scheme. 
However, this does not apply to me. I 
was enthusiastic about all these 
details, too. But this is not the de- 
cisive point. To be a judge of all these 
things in full detail, one must be 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
British way of life and the kind of 
home a Britisher cherishes. I found it 
praiseworthy that the planning does 
not aim at originality for originality’s 
sake but that all details are brought 
into harmony with each other. One 
is ingeniously co-ordinated with the 
other; each one helps and serves the 
other. It really is perfect town plan- 
ning and shaping. 

I have also admired the new towns 
because everything has been achieved 
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through a good, purposeful, and 
simple organization. I venture to say 
that this great success has been pos- 
sible because of the centralizing in one 
building authority of the planning, 
land acquisition, allotting of plots, 
layout, and actual house building. 
Were there hundreds or thousands of 
individual builders in the new towns, 
each firm or individual with its own 
particular interests, the success would 
in my opinion have not been as great. 
I think a good and happy solution 
has been found in the method and 
manner of liaison and co-operation 
with the local authority on a legal 
and practical basis, enabling the 
plan to be carried out in an enter- 
prising and creative way, full of 
initiative and responsibility without 
hindrance from too many outside 
influences. 


National and Local Co-operation 


May I add a further factor which 
interested me very much? The crea- 
tion of the new towns and their 
architectural and economic shaping 
are based on overall economic plan- 
ning by the central government and 
the local authorities. This planning 
leads to, and in fact is continuously 
an initiative for, private enterprise, 
too. Thus, the planning by the 
central government and local auth- 
orities becomes creative, and furthers 
private enterprise. All this brings one 
to the conviction that such vast tasks 
are just not possible without com- 
prehensive and careful planning, lest 
everything is left to providence. It 
thus shows, too, that planning does 
not hinder or prevent the initiative 
and interests of private enterprise 
for the benefit of the community. 

I can only hope that Britain’s new 
towns will be built and finished 
according to the impressive planning 
for the well-being of the nation’s 
economics and that of the people who 
are meant to work and live in them. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A CANADIAN 


This Canadian visitor to Crawley, Harlow, Hatfield, and 
Welwyn is surprised at the power given to the architect-planners 
and critical of the provision for automobiles. 


Y SHORT visit to the new towns 
M was a most exciting experi- 
ence and suggested answers 
to many questions which confront us 
in Canada. Before describing my re- 
actions and the lessons which I 
learned, I must state frankly that I 
carried away only impressions formed 
on a series of brief tours. I apologize 
in advance to anyone who may con- 
sider my remarks unfair or founded on 
scant knowledge of the new towns. 
Again, I viewed the towns in relation 
to the standards and problems of 
Canada, so that my reactions may be 
entirely different from those of an 
observer of another background. 
Row housing has met with a lot of 
opposition in Canada and most at- 
tempts have been very uninspiring. 
Lately the architects have cried: “If 
we had more freedom, we would 
diversify the dwelling types and avoid 
monotony.” At Harlow I felt that the 
architect was actually in the driver’s 


by ALAN CROSSLEY 


seat, and had declared: “‘I don’t care 
what the sociologists, cost experts, 
and others may say, my art demands 
high-rise dwellings.” A fine thing it 
is, too, although I am informed that 
the high apartments have been filled 
with the families of the architectural 
staff. Poetic Justice! It was fascinating 
to see what happened when the 
architect was in command. 


A Fine Neighbourhood Design 


The Mark Hall neighbourhood 
struck me as an excellent piece of 
design, probably the finest example of 
its kind that I saw in Britain. How- 
ever, the areas of greater density near 
the town centre did not excite me at 
all, particularly the section based on 
the London mews. Although row 
housing must increase in Canada, we 
are not ready for a density much in 
excess of Mark Hall, and a modern 
version of the mews would probably 
create a strong public reaction. I 


Exterior front view of standard factory at Harlow. 
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must stress that I am not presuming 
to condemn, but merely to comment 
on the basis of acceptability or 
application to the Canadian scene. 


A Setting for Dorothy Lamour 


The difficulty of obtaining satis- 
factory height in a shopping centre is 
obviously present on both sides of the 
Atlantic, although British architects 
appear to swing more weight than 
their colleagues in Canada and pro- 
vide apartments to increase the 
number of storeys, even if they are not 
popular. In all the shopping centres 
which I visited, I experienced a 
peculiar sense of unreality, a feeling 
of “theatre”. I almost expected 
Dorothy Lamour to appear on one of 
those nicely designed balconies, with 
Bing Crosby stepping from the shad- 
ows below to serenade her. I realize 
that this interesting sensation (strong- 
ly present at Harlow and Crawley) 
arises from the fact that America is 
virtually devoid of “‘composed” archi- 
tecture enclosing spaces in the Euro- 
pean manner. 

I could not resist the belief that 
there is insufficient provision for the 
automobiles of the future, and no ex- 
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planation assuaged my doubts. I pre- 
dict a revolution in merchandising 
methods, which will create trouble 
with the existing plans. 


Success of Traditional Design 


In Canada, traditional domestic 
architecture is popular but scorned by 
most architects. Welwyn proved to 
me that an entire town can be Neo- 
Georgian in character, and be ex- 
tremely successful. 

Hatfield is a monument to the 
courage of its architects, who appear 
to have been determined to try 
everything. I saw a large variety of 
different architectural forms, but was 
mainly impressed by the scale of the 
“‘experiments’’. Canadians are cau- 
tious when trying something new. 

Crawley was not as exciting as some 
of the other new towns, but struck me 
as being very sound in general design, 
and altogether a very pleasant place. 

In conclusion, I must not overlook 
the detailing which I thought was of a 
very high order in all the develop- 
ments which I visited. By the way, I 
never did discover how all those 
minor little pieces of green can be 
economically maintained. 


GERMAN HOUSING EXPERTS’ PRAISE 


The ‘‘Norddeutsche Treuhandgesellschaft’’, the organ of official 
German housing policy, is organizing a large-scale tour in 1956 
to study town planning and housing in Great Britain. A prepara- 
tory visit was paid by a smaller group in 1955, and the interest 
aroused 1s described briefly by the expert who led the group. 


URING THE preparatory trip 
D we had the opportunity to 
gain an impression of the 
following new towns: Harlow, Hat- 
field, Hemel Hempstead, Stevenage, 
and Welwyn Garden City. It is ex- 
tremely difficult in a few lines to ex- 
plain fully the first overall impression 
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because very many problems, of 
special importance also in Germany, 
are connected with the planning and 
the building of the new towns. 

First of all, the mere fact has to be 
admired that it has been possible at 
all in Britain to build new and good 
towns on previously undeveloped 
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land and in beautiful surroundings. 
The direct link between dwelling 
houses and places of work, which has 
been excellently achieved in these 
new towns and which represents a 
particularly urgent problem for town 
planning, proves that such _possi- 
bilities definitely exist provided the 
building is pursued energetically. 


Differences from German Practice 


In the destroyed German towns, 
however, the problems are com- 
pletely different because the owner- 
ship of the land by a great number of 
individuals renders such overall plan- 
ning immensely difficult. I feel cer- 
tain such land and ownership diffi- 
culties were not in the way of the 
building of new towns in Britain. 
This is why it has been possible to 
carry out an all-embracing plan. 

The sub-division of the new towns 
into various neighbourhoods, as well 
as the creation of centres for each 
neighbourhood and a centre for the 
new towns as a whole, are the ideal of 
modern town building. In fact, the 
new towns are the ideal solution of 
town planning. The separation of the 
various neighbourhoods from the 
main roads by green belts brings in its 
wake a desired decentralization of 
the town units thus facilitating better 
communal, social, and cultural living 
conditions. 


One-Family Houses and Planting 
Compared with conditions in Ger- 
many, very generous space is allowed 
in Britain for the layout of the various 
dwelling districts. Compared with 
blocks of flats, the system of one- 
family terrace or semi-detached hous- 
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es is an ideal and yet economic way of 
housing the people, and one should 
strive to do the same as far as possible 
everywhere. 

It seems to me, however, that 
hardly any trees, or at least not 
enough trees, have been planted in 
the dwelling areas, which tends to 
make the various dwelling areas 
appear almost too spacious. A varia- 
tion, achieved by the planting of trees 
and shrubberies in their free and 
natural placings, such as is typical for 
the beautiful English landscape and, 
by the way, also for parts of Welwyn 
Garden City, would surely increase 
the beauty of the new towns. 


Relation of Homes and Work 


We were specially interested in the 
building of shops and shopping and 
other commercial centres and also in 
the fact that men and women have 
found their places of work in the 
various new towns and have not to 
travel far, for instance to London, be- 
tween home and place of employ- 
ment. Furthermore, the lay-out of 
industrial and commercial buildings, 
the kinds and sizes of factories built in 
the new towns and, indeed, the entire 
system is rational economy and brings 
about, at the same time, a healthy de- 
velopment both from the point of 
hygiene at home and in the factory. 

Following each of our study tours, 
we have published a lengthy report 
on the results. In due course, there 
will also be a report on the 1956 tour 
of Britain containing a detailed 
critical discussion of planning, build- 
ing etc. in your country. You will re- 
ceive this report as soon as possible 
after our study tour. 


Hottentots and Londoners 


“The psychiatrist is forced to the conclusion that a Hottentot’s belief may 
be a ‘delusion’ in a Londoner, whereas a Cockney’s interpretation of nature 


would make an uneducated African native ‘insane 


‘Psychopathology and Social Psychology’ (The Study of Society, 1939). 
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AS SEEN BY A USA SOCIAL SCIENTIST 


Professor Eldredge, of Dartmouth College, Hanover, NH, USA, 
makes suggestions for improving administration, for dispersal of 
office businesses as well as factories, and for more social research. 


HAT CAN be learned from 
V V British experience in the new 
towns’ programme? Natur- 
ally each person will interpret the in- 
spiring results from the vantage (or 
disadvantage) of his own speciality 
and his own nation. For an American 
social scientist—specifically an urban 
sociologist—the following points 
stand out. I do not claim any great 
originality for these ideas—only re- 
levance. Some “lessons learned”’ 
apply directly to the American scene; 
all are applicable to further British 
planning development—several ap- 
pear to be incorporated in the Town 
Development Act of 1952. 

1. Administration. There should be 
more power vested in the develop- 
ment corporation. It should not be 
tied to the Treasury and the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government. 
In American terms this means that 
the structure of the corporation 
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should more nearly resemble the Port 
of New York Authority than the TVA. 
It should beable to borrow money on 
its own security. 

2. Administration. To pursue the 
analogy of the Port of New York 
Authority further, it should be pos- 
sible under British law to grant power 
to a development corporation from a 
county. I have, for example, the pro- 
vision of educational facilities in 
mind. In short, the development 
corporation should enjoy a grant of 
local power as well as national power. 

3. Planning. As part of the British 
programme for decentralizing in- 
dustry from great conurbations, in- 
efficient in themselves and strategi- 
cally suicidal, the new towns’ pro- 
gramme shows serious flaws in na- 
tional planning. 

(a) The Board of Trade and the 
MHLG should agree on the best 
locations for new industrial plant. 


St Paul’s Methodist Church, Roebuck, Broadwater, Stevenage. 


G. L. Blake 
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(b) Factory sites vacated in urban 
areas in moves to new towns or 
towns under the Town Develop- 
ment Act should be sterilized 
from further haphazard indus- 
trial reoccupation. 

4. Economic. Business bureaucracy 
should be encouraged to move to 
new towns. No useful function is 
served for business by cramming 
droves of white-collar workers into 
the centre of a great city. Let the 
business high command live and work 
there but move white-collar jobs 
(workers attached) to the new towns 
for the mutual benefit of business, the 
new towns, and the migrants! 

5. Socially. While it is admittedly 
a very difficult and delicate thing to 
do, there is as great a need for social 
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or community planning in the new 
towns as there is for physical plan- 
ning. In short, there should be pro- 
fessional (and wise) people in each 
town on a full-time basis adjusting 
newcomers, developing local associa- 
tions and interest groups, and guiding 
ex-slum dwellers in the rarified arts of 
leading a rich life and of eventually 
running their new town. Obviously 
community physical facilities are 
needed from the start, ranging from 
local rooms to the town centre. These 
should be furnished on some basis 
that does not saddle the new town 
with the cost. Finally, research should 
be going on intensively, extensively, 
and continuously to see just what sort 
of life people are living in new towns 
and whether this life is a “‘good” life. 


HEALTH, COMMODITY, SOCIALITY, 


AND DELIGHT 


In a letter to the Editor, an Athenian civil engineer, who saw 


Hatfield, Crawley, and Welwyn, gives varying marks to these 


towns for the four qualities he regards as essential. 


UR COMMON friend Mr P. 
O Solomos handed me _ your 
letter with the request to 
comment on my impressions from 
the British new towns that I visited, 
under your kind guidance, in July 
1955- 

Let us mention once again the most 
immediate objectives that a modern 
town planning project has to fulfil, 
i.e.: proper sanitary conditions, 
amenity or beauty, convenience, and 
the establishing of social life. 

Commenting on what I have seen 
and noted during my visit to the two 
new towns of Crawley and Welwyn I 
have to state that the first of the above 
four objectives is fully materialized. I 
noticed the complete provision of all 
the necessary equipment and facilities 
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in both drains and sewerage, so that 
the sanitary requirements are really 
secured and satisfactorily fulfilled. 


Overmuch Uniformity 


As to the second objective I would 
accept that the general layout of 
streets, parks, etc. satisfies the exigen- 
cies of the term ‘‘amenity or beauty”’, 
as far as the general planning is con- 
cerned. Some slight reservations re- 
main in my judgement as to the 
beauty of the individual house, or 
house block. I would dare to say that 
in some streets the row of continuous 
uniform houses leaves the impression 
of monotonous repetition of the same 
note. Personally I would suggest a 
variation in the uniform row, by in- 
serting a taller multi-flat building 
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with covered verandas and recesses, 
where the architect could display his 
creative ability. 

I am a great believer in the power 
that beauty has in a modern town 
planning project. Beauty is the quality 
which must run through the whole, 
and which will lift the merits of sani- 
tation and convenience to a higher 
level and secure the enjoyment of city 
life. 

As to the third immediate objective 
convenience, my opinion is that it is 
satisfactorily fulfilled, provided that 
the population of the new town will 
remain within a reasonable limit. 
Otherwise the extent of the city will 
become enormous and the delays and 
difficulties of the working people to 
get to the place where they work will 
considerably increase. 

I have particularly noticed the 
creation of sub-markets in the various 
sectors or districts of the new city to- 
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gether with the main market in the 
centre of the whole area. 

I come now to the fourth immedi- 
ate objective, social development. In 
the new towns of Hatfield andWelwyn 
Garden City I was particularly im- 
pressed by the successful efforts that 
all the pertinent organizations have 
made to establish and develop centres 
for social life not only for adults but 
also for youth. Really the problem of 
youth in a new town is the most diffi- 
cult, and much more when this youth 
moves to the new place from a big 
metropolis, like London. The results 
of the efforts show a complete success 
and all who in any way participated 
in this achievement are worthy of 
congratulations. 

To sum up, dear friend, I once 
again express my admiration on what 
I have seen in the new towns and 
wholeheartedly wish further success 
in your efforts. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
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A BRITISH PLANNER’S VALUATION 


Professor Sir William Holford thinks the new towns more suc- 


cessful as experiments in administration than in architecture and 


layout. He thinks they are probably good public investments, but 
are not solving the problem of city overspill. 


large family, the new towns have 

been the subject of hopes and 
fears exaggerated a little over the 
ordinary. At no time during the first 
ten years of their lives have they 
lacked attention. It is characteristic 
that nearly everyone wished them 
well at their parliamentary christen- 
ing in 1946—when indeed they were 
generously gifted; yet from that date 
the other members of the family have 
been quick to comment on every mark 
of favouritism. As in most family re- 
lationships the result has been to leave 
the newcomers with the unshakeable 
conviction that they are something 
special and out of the ordinary, and 
at the same time to teach them not to 
trade on this, but to hold their own in 
the political rough and tumble with- 
out too much complaint. Meanwhile 
they are getting on with their job of 
growing up fast. 


[" LATE children in an already 


Lack of Significant Designs 


The outcome of any test of achieve- 
ment and capacity at the age of ten- 
plus will of course depend on the type 
of examination which is used. In the 
subjects of layout and composition, 
architectural and landscape design, 
and urban planning generally they 
might be said to pass, but without 
distinction. Pleasant and interesting 
though many of their buildings are, 
no contributions have been made in 
this way which could not have been 
made if the new towns had not been 
called into existence. Much of the 
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housing is excellent, the schools rarely 
anything but good; sectional factories 
and new plants have continued the 
tradition of Letchworth and Welwyn 
and the better trading estates; and 
one comparatively recent feature— 
the neighbourhood centre—has been 
developed with marked success. But, 
if a sweeping judgement may be 
made, I should say that architecture 
and layout in the new towns shows a 
high standard of skill and a sensitive 
approach, but less original thought 
than some of the industrial “new 
towns” of the nineteenth century. 


The Administrative Experiment 


In management, however, there 
has been a revolutionary turn of the 
wheel. The corporations are a new 
device for the public development of 
large estates. Dr Johnson said of a 
woman’s preaching—‘‘It is not done 
well; but you are surprised to find it 
done at all.”’ A serious inquiry into 
the methods and principles by which 
a new town corporation conducted its 
business in the early years would, I 
think, have prompted the same re- 
mark. Now there are instances of its 
beginning to be done well. 


Social Effects and Density 


The most important test of all is the 
social one; and for this there is as yet 
no accepted method of examination. 
The new towns have clearly created 
some new social capital. They are 
bringing people to new houses near 
their work and they are attracting 
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families in particular, because of the 
opportunities made for children to go 
to new, colourful and less over- 
crowded schools. The new subsidy 
arrangements look like discouraging 
flat building in the new towns, but 
should not slow down the building of 
houses. If it is objected that we can 
afford as a nation neither the land 
resources nor the financial resources 
to go on housing more and more 
families at moderately low densities, 
the answer is that high densities in 
the new and expanded towns would 
ultimately cost as much in terms of 
both commodities. This problem has 
to be faced first in the large towns; to 
apply it to the small new towns would 
not help in the least. 
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As to the economics of new town 
development I am no authority; but 
I would hazard a guess that as a long- 
term investment they will prove to be 
one of the most profitable ventures in 
real estate that the country has made. 
That they are not solving the prob- 
lem of overspill population from the 
big cities is not an objection in 
principle, but an indication that this 
problem is ofa different order of mag- 
nitude altogether, and would not be 
solved if the number of new towns 
were doubled. Let me end with an 
apology for making so many dog- 
matic statements. This is due in the 
first place to condensation; and in the 
second to the fact that these are 
personal views. 


TOKYO NEEDS NEW TOWNS 


A Japanese planner, familiar with the British new towns through a 
long stay in this country, shows the need and the difficulties of 
applying a similar policy to the capital of Japan. 


ous population increase of 25,000 

a month, not a year, what would 
happen to this metropolis? Revising 
the standard of population density 
proposed in the development plans, 
the skyscraper flats in the city and 
some neighbourhood areas of big 
open spaces would be discussed. 
Oxford Street might be filled up with 
buses to the exclusion of all other 
vehicles, and the ‘“‘standing pas- 
sengers”’ regulation in the bus would 
have to be given up. The Northern 
Line would be forced to be improved 
so as to separate its Bank and Charing 
Cross lines in both the north and 
south suburban parts. And, in conse- 
quence, more new towns and in- 
dustrial expansions in the develop- 
ment areas would need to be urged. 
But what possible solutions could be 


I LONDON were to have a continu- 
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found, if these parts of the country 
also were getting population increases 
at the rate of 75,000 a month ? 

This is a true picture of the situa- 
tion confronting Tokyo at the present 
time, the city already having a popu- 
lation of more than 7 million in an 
area within ten miles radius from the 
centre, and still rapidly expanding, as 
Mr F. J. Osborn once described in the 
April 1954 issue of this Journal (page 
216). This position clearly shows the 
necessity to disperse the population 
and to create new towns for Tokyo. 
However, in attacking the problems 
from this line, there are some diffi- 
culties as follows: 

1. Roads. The question, whether 
the railway sidings for industry are 
necessary or not for new towns, pre- 
sented by Mrs E. Denington of the 
London County Council at the Inter- 
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G. L. Blake 


Standard housing at Roebuck, Stevenage. 


national Congress at Edinburgh in 
1954, speaks clearly for itself about 
the good road system in Britain, but 
in our country we cannot expect such 
a superb availability of road outside 
the metropolis so that it means lack 
of one of the fundamental possibili- 
ties of creating new towns. 

2. Employment. It is generally be- 
lieved in Britain that the distribution 
of industry exactly means the dis- 
tribution of population, but in Japan 
we must consider how to dispose of a 
long-standing unemployed popula- 
tion, which is one of the undoubted 
causes of metropolitan expansion. 
And many people are seeking work 
for their families, even for wives, and 
additional part-time jobs which can 
be found easily in the big towns. 

3. Housing. Though Japan’s hous- 
ing target for 1955 is 420,000, it is not 
enough by comparison with the 


population increase, and the greater 
part of these houses are not public 
housing, contrary to the post-war 
tendencies in the European countries. 

4. Lands. The rise of land prices is 
remarkable, and the Farm Lands Act 
to preserve farms is another factor to 
be taken into account. The recent 
keen sentiment against using farm 
lands to expand air-fields for the 
visiting foreign forces shows the real 
attitude of local people towards their 
own lands and government policy. 

How should these problems be 
attacked ? Besides the comprehensive 
proposals for new towns the following 
present defects must be considered: 

1. Uncontrolled redevelopment in 
the central areas. 

2. Unplanned suburban sprawls 
similar to those found in the inter- 
war period in the London suburbs, 
but much worse than the London case. 
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3. Complete neglect of improving 
transportation systems to connect 
central and suburban areas. 

4. Lack of national policy on the 
distribution of population. 

In regard to these problems, again 
we must turn to the British experi- 
ences of: 

1.Good plans made by some 
eminent British planners for the 
guidance of the official development 
plans. 

2. Practical realization of these 
principles, such as in Letchworth and 
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Welwyn garden cities, Hampstead 
garden suburb, Team Valley Trad- 
ing Estate, etc., and the Lansbury 
experiment. 

3. Above all, some comprehensive 
reports and research works, such as 
the Barlow Report, on which to form 
the fundamental policies of the nation. 

In conclusion, there is a pressing 
necessity as well as promising possi- 
bilities for creating new towns for 
Tokyo to solve its metropolitan prob- 


lems, regardless of these tremendous 
difficulties. 


INDUSTRIAL LOCATION THE KEY 


Another Japanese planner, also with experience of residence in 
England, makes constructive suggestions applicable to both coun- 


tries for new towns in “‘development areas”, and incidentally 
restates Howard’s conception of Social Cities. 


HE CHARM of the new towns 
derives from the brilliant inte- 
gration of their social and in- 
dustrial facilities. Though sometimes 
their social character is promoted 
more emphatically, the progress of 
the new towns is always regulated by 
the pace of industrial development. 
The source of employment in the new 
towns seems to be the basis on which 
their colourful social side is built. 

A comparison between Harlow and 
Peterlee is most interesting. Harlow, 
as one of London’s new towns, had 
attracted to it by the end of 1955 a 
total of forty-two factories, while 
Peterlee succeeded in obtaining only 
one. The former is principally de- 
signed to achieve a dispersal of the 
population of Greater London, but 
has in effect increased the capacity of 
Greater London by distributing in- 
coming population in a more desir- 
able way. Peterlee, on the other hand, 
with a proposed population of 30,000 
aims at concentrating the population 
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of surrounding mining villages with a 
total population of 80,000, with the 
object of retaining the population 
which otherwise might drift away. 
The differences in the progress of in- 
dustrial development in these two 
towns illustrates the fact that sites in 
or near London are more attractive 
to industrialists than those in north- 
ern counties. 


Great Britain Leads the Way 

Having this fact in mind, in spite 
of the many complaints of discrepan- 
cies in development area and new 
towns policy, I personally am im- 
pressed that these two policies are 
pursued side by side so much more 
vigorously in Great Britain than in 
other countries. The difficulty of de- 
centralization of industry in many 
countries, and certainly in Japan, 
exists in the greater discrepancy in 
the levels of basic economic develop- 
ment in the great cities on the one 
hand, and the rest of the country on 
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the other. In Japan, nineteen special 
areas were designated in 1951, repre- 
senting 25 per cent of the total area of 
the country. Their development plans 
however, show that approximately 
£1,600 million is needed over a 
period of ten years to provide basic 
services such as roads, harbours, 
power, etc. This means an average 
annual expenditure to the extent of 
16 per cent of the national budget. 
While the people in the special areas 
are anxious to have factories there, 
industry will not move into such 
areas until economic and social con- 
ditions become more favourable. In 
England, rents for leased lands and 
buildings in trading estates show ap- 
proximately a 2 per cent return for the 
Board of Trade expenditure. A sub- 
sidy on such a scale, though effective 
in a more or less evenly developed 
country such as England, would 
prove to be a less satisfactory induce- 
ment to industrialists in our special 
areas. 

Difficult as it is, decentralization of 
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industry is a necessity in Japan, and 
the story of Peterlee seems to be more 
significant than that of Harlow. The 
reason for this is that the increasing 
population incessantly flows into the 
great cities—200,000 in 1954 in the 
case of Tokyo—and it is thought to be 
wiser to retain it where it originates. 

I should like to know why in Great 
Britain new towns cannot be built 
more vigorously in development 
areas. Ideas of satellite towns or iso- 
lated new towns are not enough. 
Rather, the idea of plural or com- 
posite garden cities may be more 
desirable. A group of plural garden 
cities, with a specialized cultural or 
industrial character for each of them, 
would, if properly linked, serve to 
realize the advantages of a great city 
without deviating from the principle 
of garden cities. If the idea is not to be 
applied in Great Britain, may it not 
be necessary for the pioneers of the 
new towns in England to consider its 
possibilities for half-developed or 
under-developed countries ? 


A GERMAN DELEGATION’S VIEWS 


The Regional Planner for the Ruhr, who is also Director of the 
great Housing Association for that region, records the impres- 


stons of a large party of German experts who recently studied the 


British new towns. 


visited southern England from 

7 to 14 August to learn about the 
new towns in the vicinity of London. 
The legal background and govern- 
mental measures, as well as the 
methods of development, were to be 
studied. 

The Town and Country Planning 
Association organized the journey 
in an exemplary manner. The group 
visited the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government, the London 
County Council and the towns of 


a PERSONS from the Ruhr 


by STURM KEGEL 


Welwyn Garden City, Hatfield, Craw- 
ley, and Hemel Hempstead. We 
were helpfully and thoroughly in- 
formed of the English institutions. 
Agreeable contact was provided by a 
party at the Planning Centre, which 
ensured that more than merely tech- 
nical rapport was established be- 
tween the English and German 
participants. 


Huge Problem Being Handled 


Most of the group were initially 
made aware, by various trips through 
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London, of the enormity and urgency 
of the need not to allow the town to 
grow any bigger. The layman will 
share the same conviction, since he 
perceives unconsciously the contrast 
between the narrowly built up, soot- 
blackened streets of London, which 
often lack all greenery, and the 
spacious new town, shot through 
with greenery and rich in variety. The 
correctness and greatness of the new 
towns idea and of its carrying out are 
as obvious to the naive observer as 
to the critical technician. 

What especially strikes the tech- 
nician, in the business of the new 
towns, is the courage and the con- 
sistency with which the English 
people have seized on this problem 
and created the necessary laws and 
organization. Perhaps the measures 
appear more moulded and _ con- 
clusive to an outside observer than to 
the English expert, who compares 
the attained with that which has been 
striven after. For us, the development 
from the ideas of such as Unwin and 
Howard appears to continue in a 
straight line and, after the last war, 
tu have been realized quickly and 
powerfully. 


Effective Power Under Democracy 


Of the statutory measures, we 
were especially impressed by those 
which at present are difficult to 
achieve in Germany: for example, the 
means of providing thenecessary land, 
the charge upon development values, 
the compensation for loss of develop- 
ment rights, the elimination of specu- 
lation in land, the withholding of 
particular intentions in public hous- 
ing until completion of purchase of 
the land. 

The most important factor in the 
development of planning is the con- 
trivance of the development corpora- 
tion. The mixing of tasks of an econo- 
mic kind with the privileges of a high 
official, the peak of democracy, which 
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to the manager allows enough effec- 
tive power and, with only few con- 
trols, avoids supervision, indicates a 
type of authority which one would 
rather not call good bureaucracy so 
much as the very Art of Authority. As 
far as we could see, the administra- 
tive and economic requirements of 
the new towns moved harmoniously 
in the same direction. 


Spaciousness and Family Houses 


The large-scale preparation of 
public services, which made possible 
the construction of many miles of 
roads before a spadeful of earth was 
turned for the houses themselves, 
appeared most enviable. The creation 
of great open spaces from the profits 
of the land would not be possible in 
Germany, because the difference be- 
tween the purchase price of land at 
use-value and for building does not 
show such a great disparity. Also, the 
spaciousness of particular new towns 
could not be copied in Germany, nor 
therefore their consequent dissolu- 
tion into neighbourhoods and clearly 
separated, though proximate, in- 
dustrial areas, their division into small 
neighbourhood centres and a main 
centre for the whole town. Traffic 
flow causes no difficulties in the more 
spacious arrangement. 

The limitation to two or at most 
three-storey building achieves a con- 
tact of the people with the earth, 
which will be important for the future 
of the new towns. We still anticipate 
over here the single-family house 
which has the same object in view. 


Variation in Housing Types 


Perhaps the choice of types and 
their arrangement could sometimes 
have shown more variation, in the 
way indicated by the older parts of 
Welwyn. The first construction at 
Crawley seemed to us better than the 
latest. The variation in choice of 
materials (plaster, brick, wood) for 
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external elevations is worthy of note. 
The ground plans and the sizes of 
the dwelling are veritable models 
for what one might call the “family 
charter’—that is to say, they really 
allow room enough in which to bring 
up a healthy family. 

We were astonished at the great 
volume of manual labour. We missed 
the great numbers of small machines 
on the building site, which are so 
characteristic in Western Germany 
and which help us to compensate for 
the lack of craftsmen. Technically, by 
reason of climatic differences, con- 
struction is lighter than in Germany 
and manual labour might sometimes 
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be more suitable. 


The Greatest Urban Problem 


The opinion of all the German par- 
ticipants in this interesting tour was 
that the English people have success- 
fully tackled the solution of the 
greatest town development problem 
of our times—the ending of the 
growth of a conurbation and the 
creation of new towns in the light of 
modern knowledge. May the success 
of the new towns—and to all who 
work for them I send my best wishes— 
be crowned by no new wine being 
poured into the empty bottles of old 
London! 


THE CURE FOR ELEPHANTIASIS 


A distinguished New York architect, active in the movement for new 


towns in America, is impressed by their advance from dream to fact 
in Great Britain, but critical of their lack of outstanding build- 


ings. 


HE MOST exciting single aspect 

of the new towns is that they are 
really a fact and not a dream. 
Nowhere else in the western world is 
there such a number of new towns, 
created deliberately as a product of 
national policy and not because of 
spectacular emergency or discovery, 
such as a uranium mine, or air base in 
the Arctic. We in the USA are still in 
the throes of all sorts of single mea- 
sures and partial or conflicting reme- 
dies. Britain appears, by an inter- 
connected series of closely considered 
measures, to be on the way not only to 
solving urban elephantiasis, but to be 
setting up new communities whose 
people are conscious of the country- 
side and within walking distance of it, 
rather than being able to reach it only 
after elaborate plans and an endless 
journey. There are signs too, though 
one can’t afford to be too optimistic, 
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that they will not be dull socially, 
because they may be able to achieve 
an economic and social cross-section 
of people. The lack of this is un- 
doubtedly a danger, and a situation 
just beginning to be solved. 


Industrial Balance Achieved 


The second most enviable feature 
is the achievement of a good running 
balance between the quantity and 
kind of industry and jobs, and the 
quantity and kind of skills among the 
people moving into the towns. And 
closely allied to this triumph appears 
to be the successful multiplicity of 
industries and the policy of com- 
petitive factories within an industry, 
so that there is a relatively free labour 
market both for labour and manage- 
ment—which is unusual in towns of 
these sizes. Concern with possible 
failure to achieve this is one reason for 
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Studio One, Welwyn 


Feather Dell, Hatfield New Town. 


labour’s lukewarmness about new 
towns in the USA. Having some ex- 
perience with new towns myself, I 
know what a major bugbear these 
twin problems are, and the balances 
achieved are a great tribute to all 
concerned. 


Damming the Flow to Cities 


The prospect, under the Town 
Development Act, ofa good deal more 
planned simultaneous decentraliza- 
tion from overgrown cities, and of 
creative build-up of presently un- 
balanced towns, is almost equally en- 
couraging as the new towns them- 
selves. For it seems to indicate that 
the total scale of operations may be 
large enough to make a real dent in 
the problems sought to be solved. 

The big 1F in the situation is of 
course this: will the over-spilling 
cities successfully prevent re-occu- 
pancy of their vacated factories and 
houses ? If they fail to do this, the new 
circuit will not be closed, and the 
same old cycle will be renewed, the 
old rat race will continue, new towns 
or no new towns. 


Visual Characteristics 


A few comments are offered on the 
impressions a visitor has of the appear- 
ance and feeling of the new towns. 
There is nothing yet visible in the 
architectural texture of the new towns 
that is at all commensurate with the 
happy and revolutionary concept. 
This is perhaps inevitable where most 
of it consists of low-cost houses, and 
with the civic centre not yet built. On 
the plus side are some fine closes 
which are particularly peaceful and 
in very good scale; the feeling of 
proximity to the countryside and 
greenery all around; and the mar- 
vellous relaxing factor of little auto- 
mobile traffic, which is of course not 
needed. The ‘“‘pleasure car’ really 
becomes a pleasure car. 

The most attractive structures are 
the schools and the factories. A num- 
ber of these are first-class, in a fine 
modern idiom. But there are not many 
schools and the factories are all con- 
centrated in one or two estates, so 
that they do not give a pervasive lift 
to the town. 

This again is the endemic draw- 
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back of the new town’s architecture: 
not enough important buildings to go 
round! In this connection, I would 
like to offer a suggestion, which may 
or may not be practicable. A number 
of the light industries are not in any 
way Offensive in character; and some 
even have very little trucking con- 
nected with their operations—for ex- 
ample the manufacture of instru- 
ments, time-pieces, laboratory equip- 
ment. If enough care were adopted in 
selection, and in location so as to be on 
through boundary roads and not to 
introduce any traffic hazards, the idea 
might be considered of placing a 
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small number of these individually at 
various points in the town. The great 
bulk of them would still be in the in- 
dustrial estates. This would give more 
foci of interest in the town; and 
counteract their somewhat aseptic 
character. 

It is difficult in a short note to be 
sincere in praise and criticism and 
still end up with some overall ex- 
pression of one’s reaction. I may sum 
it up by saying that since returning 
home from this summer’s brief study 
of new towns, I have been urging all 
and sundry to start a similar move- 
ment here. 


ANOTHER JAPANESE ASSESSMENT 


The writer, who is Chief of the Archives Section of Japan's 
Ministry of Reconstruction, is enthusiastic about Britain's new 
towns, and wishes a similar policy were practicable in Japan. 


ber 1954 I made a tour of Europe 

and America, visiting seven coun- 
tries in all, to study town planning 
and housing problems. The period of 
my stay in Great Britain was from 
17 September to 5 October, during 
which I attended the Twenty-second 
International Congress for Housing 
and Town Planning in Edinburgh 
and also visited the new towns of 
Glenrothes, East Kilbride, Hatfield, 
and Welwyn, as well as London. 

Of all the countries I visited during 
my three months trip, I felt that 
Great Britain was the one in which 
the highest degree of ingenuity was 
shown and satisfactory results were 
most steadily obtained with regard to 
all aspects of the housing and town 
planning problems. I was deeply im- 
pressed with her policy of establishing 
new towns as the nucleus of her 
measures to solve the problems. 

British new towns are built ac- 


P= 4 September to 26 Novem- 
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cording to sound development plans, 
and the fact that the plans are carried 
out smoothly as scheduled fills me 
with admiration, especially when I 
compare it with the situation in 
Japan where plans not infrequently 
fail to materialize. 


The British Political Tradition 


I believe that Britain’s historical 
background has much to do with her 
present success in the development of 
new towns. No doubt her long-stand- 
ing housing and land-use conditions 
(including Government measures) 
are the essential factors, but in 
addition to them, I feel that another 
factor which carries no less a weight— 
namely, the force of her illustrious 
political tradition—helps to facilitate 
the development of the new towns. 

With regard to the concrete sub- 
stance of the new town development, 
planning, and execution, what drew 
my attention and admiration most 
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was the tactful and systematic way in 
which the required site is acquired. 

I heard that the acquisition of land 
necessary for implementing town 
planning and the planned control of 
private rights for that purpose con- 
stituted quite a difficult problem in 
various countries of the European 
continent. This problem is becoming 
increasingly difficult in large cities of 
Japan, particularly in Tokyo and its 
environs. 


The Insensate Growth of Tokyo 


After inspecting our capital, M. le 
Corbusier who recently visited Japan 
said: “Tokyo is a city where the 
modern disorder is most conspicuous.” 
When I visited Brussels, a Belgian 
government official told me that an 
old city existing today is Monstre sans 
Téte. Tokyo may be a typical one. 

The authorities of Greater London 
worked out after world war II a plan 
to build 230,000 units of housing of 
which 100,000 units were to be built 
in the city and 130,000 in its environs 
to constitute eight new towns. Com- 
pared with the housing shortage of 
Tokyo, that of London is not at all 
severe. In Tokyo, 54,000 units of 
publicly operated housing and 73,000 
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units of houses financed by the 
Housing Loan Corporation were 
built during the years between 1945 
and 1954, and an additional 29,000 
units of housing financed by the 
Government, including those by the 
Japan Housing Corporation, are to 
be built this fiscal year. The fact is 
that this is like throwing water on 
thirsty soil, as the population of 
Tokyo increases by 400,000 a year. 


New Towns to Japanese Taste 


I, an inhabitant of Tokyo, think 
in these circumstances, that the new 
towns in Great Britain, especially 
those in the London Ring, are ideal 
sub-metropolitan towns. They are 
very much to the traditional Japan- 
ese taste. 

We can hardly hope to found such 
beautiful cities as the British new 
towns. 

However, we are now making 
preparations for establishing in the 
environs of Tokyo housing develop- 
ments planted with green trees and 
provided with all living facilities, 
each consisting of several hundred 
units of dwellings, although they 
will be much smaller in scale than the 
new towns in Great Britain. 


DISPERSING WORK WITH WORKERS 


The City Estate Manager of Gothenburg, Sweden, fastens on the 
provision of employment near dwellings as an essential aim, and 
compares the practice in Great Britain with that in Sweden. 


URING MY visits in Great Bri- 
D tain after the second world 

war I had several opportuni- 
ties to study the planning for some 
new towns. I also visited those towns 
in the course of their development. 
The new towns I thus visited are 
Harlow, Stevenage, Welwyn Garden 
City, and East Kilbride. 


by FRANZ PERSSON 


The idea of transferring people 
and their dwellings and works from 
congested cities to new towns has 
been of great interest for us in 
Sweden, although our conditions are 
not to be compared with yours in 
England. It is true that many older 
towns in this country have grown 
substantially during and after the 
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second world war since industry has 
been located there, but there has 
been no question of building them up 
from the very foundation. 


Impressive Industrial Development 


When I visited Stevenage in 1949 
the planning and the preparatory 
measures were in progress. We then 
learnt that a new town for 60,000 
inhabitants was to be created around 
the old town. Then it seemed to be a 
goal, which could not be reached 
within a long time. According to 
what I have heard later, 4,153 houses 
have been erected up to December 
1955 and sixteen important indus- 
tries had decided to move their works 
to the town. The latter is perhaps 
what makes the greatest impression. 
Building and letting houses is prob- 
ably very much easier than inducing 
industries to decide to come in order 
to settle down in the town. 

When developing our new fringe 
areas we have experienced during 
these days of shortage of dwellings 
that it is quite easy to get tenants to 
every new dwelling, but it is hard to 
get industries established in these dis- 
tricts. To a great extent, however, this 
fact is dependent on financial diffi- 
culties and governmental investment 
restrictions. The consequence will be 
that people who come to live in these 
districts continue to go to work in the 
town, which implies long journeys 
mornings and evenings. 


Successful Stevenage 


Avoiding this drawback is of course 
one of the objects in view when 
creating a new town of moderate size 
at a sufficient distance from the old 
place, in this case London. Naturally, 
an essential requirement for success 
would be the greatest possible ability 
to provide employment in the town 
for those who want to move in. In 
this respect Stevenage looks like 
being successful. A contributory 
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cause to this success seems to be the 
standard factory buildings which the 
corporation erect for letting to enter- 
prisers. In this way those concerned 
need not have to make too heavy a 
capital outlay. The system has not 
been employed in our country other- 
wise than for handicraft and small 
industry. In such cases many small 
shops and enterprises were housed in 
one building. We may, however, be 
going to try also the other method. 


Correlation of Employment and 
Housing 


Looking at the stipulations for 
moving in to Stevenage, one finds for 
example the condition that a family 
should move in together with an in- 
dustry or other enterprise from the 
Greater London area. From every 
point of view, it is certainly advan- 
tageous and even necessary to em- 
ploy such restrictions for moving in, 
if the purpose of the new town is to 
come through. But one might per- 
haps put the question: what will 
happen if in a family, moved in with 
an employing industry, the head of the 
family stops working in that industry 
as soon as he has got a dwelling for 
himself and his family ? I suppose he 
has not had to promise to remain in 
his job, or has he? The family could 
not possibly in such a case be de- 
prived of their dwelling, even if the 
father should take it into his head to 
get employment in London again. 

With us, preference is given to 
dwelling applicants working in the 
district, and naturally we are always 
aiming at getting people to live near 
their working places. But in the long 
run we have no great possibilities to 
influence development along this line. 

After these short comments mostly 
on the industrial development of the 
new towns I once again want to 
emphasize our great interest in these 
questions, which we will closely follow 
in the future. 
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A FRENCH CRITICISM 


A leading advocate of better housing in France, who directs Le 
Centre National pour I’ Amelioration de I’ Habitation, questions 
whether the system of State corporations is not inimical to local 
democratic government, and doubts the wisdom of choosing entirely 


new sites for towns in an old country. 


LL THOSE who have had the 
A opportunity of examining the 
English new towns at first 
hand have been greatly impressed by 
the quality of the building, the excel- 
lence of the layout and the concern 
for the future of which these projects 
are the expression. The distance of 
the London new towns from the 
centre has been judiciously thought 
out. 

What we do not clearly under- 
stand—from a continental stand- 
point where liberty in local govern- 
ment is an obsession admittedly some- 
times too passionately held—is how 
an organism definitely set up and 
financed by the State can be sub- 


by GEORGE PILLIET 


stituted for a local authority in its 
rights and duties and, after having 
carried out the scheme, can hand on 
to the local authority the product of 
its work; that is to say, in brief, it 
seems to us that the local authority, 
which has been for a certain time in 
the position of a minor, and which 
has been dispossessed of its unde- 
veloped lands, is to receive developed 
lands, burdened with the liability for 
loans raised on its behalf and with the 
cost of upkeep of roads and open 
spaces for which it will have had no 
responsibility. And this without hav- 
ing had opportunity to express its 
views either on the general plan of the 
city or on the extent of the commu- 


Old people’s dwellings at Hall Grove, Welwyn Garden City. 


Studio One, Welwyn 
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nal commitments which will burden 
its future budgets. 


Is Technocracy Elbowing Out 
Democracy? 

The system adopted is a techno- 
cracy, which replaces during a certain 
time the free democratic play of local 
government, and which seems to us 
at. once attractive and disquieting, 
surprising and logical. 

At any rate, this is how it strikes us. 
Perhaps we have not properly under- 
stood these things; but if we have, it 
must be recognized that there is here, 
in the relations between the State 
as planner and the local bodies, a 
precedent which may take us a long 
way. 


New Towns versus Expanded Towns 


What appears to us equally sur- 
prising is that the new cities have 
been built on new sites, or nearly so; 
the nucleus on which they are found- 
ed is always a very small one which is 
completely swallowed up in the new 
ensemble. 

Taking as starting-point that the 
ideal city should have about 50,000 
inhabitants, it would have seemed to 
us more logical to expand a certain 
number of existing towns, situated at 
convenient distances from London, 
to the desired size, so that these cities 
could benefit from the influx of new 
population while the latter would 
benefit from the spirit and the tra- 
dition of these ancient towns. 

Two criticisms would have thus 
been avoided. 

The first is that the sites may have 
been badly chosen; let us explain 
further. 


Why Towns are Where they Are 


Since our old countries of Western 
Europe have existed and been popu- 
lated, it is probable that men have 
lived almost everywhere. Why cer- 
tain settlements have grouped them- 
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selves into hamlets, and later de- 
veloped into prosperous cities, while 
in other places the groups have re- 
mained as hamlets, we have no idea. 

All sorts of explanations can be 
given, concerning communications, 
the fertility of valleys, and so forth, but 
these explanations, in the case of a 
town which has flourished, would 
have been equally valid for another 
town which has not. Any place is at a 
road junction for someone; and every- 
one seeing the circular horizon 
around him, believes himself at the 
centre of the world. 

Actually, cities have developed in 
the places where men have felt 
happy and well and where conditions, 
earthy, atmospheric, cosmic, and 
whatever else, will be considered in 
the future, give them joie de vivre and 
energy. 

To decide the site of a city on the 
meagre scientific knowledge of the 
nineteenth century, when we know 
so little yet of biology and the 
science of waves, is somewhat pre- 
sumptuous on the part of the tech- 
nicians. 

It would surely have been more 
prudent to add to cities which have 
already developed, because evidently 
there is a reason for this. 


The English are too Logical 


Another criticism of the new towns 
is that, having been built by archi- 
tects and engineers, they have a too 
orderly and preconceived character. 
They lack fantasy, they are monoton- 
ous and boring. No doubt, such as 
they are, they are an important ad- 
vance on the slums from which their 
inhabitants have been brought. But a 
new creation should be judged, by 
comparison not with what already 
exists, but with what might be. 

However, we must admit that the 
residential quarters which we are 
building in Western Europe are in 
this respect much more boring, and 
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one wonders how the young can live 
in them without becoming neuras- 
thenic. 

Such are the criticisms which occur 
to a continental visitor to Britain. 
They are made in a spirit which is 
perhaps a little Mediterranean, in 


AN APPRECIATION 
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which sentiment plays a greater part 
than reason and instinct is more im- 
portant than intelligence. It is doubt- 
ful if they will find sympathies in 
England, where as it seems to us more 
importance is given to logic and 
intellect. 


FROM SWEDEN 


A well-known architect, of the Royal Swedish Board of Building, 
who is a member of the Bureau of the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning, comments enthusiastically on the 
new towns and rejects the architectural criticisms they have 


received. 


HE FUNDAMENTAL ideas _ be- 
hind Britain’s planning of new 
towns were in the early summer 
of 1946 introduced to an enchanted 
Swedish public with an exhibition 
“Replanning Britain” in the Art 
Gallery of Stockholm. Swedish plan- 
ners have ever since watched with 
admiration the progress of this mag- 
nificent planning programme and 
studied with interest the reports deal- 
ing with its realization. 

In our own sparsely populated 
country the problems in question are 
of a relatively modest nature. Only 
ten towns have more than 50,000 in- 
habitants, and of these Stockholm 
has hardly 1 million, Gothenburg 
370,000, and Malm6 200,000. Never- 
theless, the new towns idea, like 
Britain’s town and country planning 
on the whole, has been inspiring and 
instructive for Swedish planners and 
has shown us the importance of de- 
centralization instead of an un- 
checked town-expansion. We have 
reason to be grateful for this know- 
ledge. 


Towns on the Human Scale 


Though lacking in experience of 
problems on the metropolitan level, 
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we are well aware of the advantages 
the smaller town can afford. Sweden 
has some old provincial towns, dis- 
tinguished by their wealth of greenery 
in parks, esplanades, and gardens, the 
neatly arranged and proportioned 
houses, which do not crop up above 
the tree-tops, and the uncomplicated 
network of streets where traffic flows 
easily. 

There is no doubt that such an 
environment affords a most favour- 
able soil for man’s and woman’s 
work, for children’s growing up and 
for a happy family life. Communities 
like those are not unique; though 
varying in appearance they are to be 
found in several countries and Britain 
has many of the same type. I will not 
pretend that consciously they have 
been used as models when giving the 
new towns a pleasing and attractive 
shape. But I imagine that the plan- 
ning has aimed at creating an en- 
vironment for social life of the same 
character and just as favourable. 
After visiting new towns, Swedish 
planners have expressed their opin- 
ion that the planning has been suc- 
cessful in this respect. This corres- 
ponds with my own impressions of 
the towns I have seen. 
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Criticisms Not Convincing 

Also in Sweden we have observed 
the criticism of new towns, expressed 
by the Architectural Review and others. 
It seems natural that such a great 
work, partly of an experimental 
character, as the new towns, has not 
eluded criticism. 

What the critics say about failure 
economically and socially seems to 
have been disproved by figures and 
other statements. As to the critics of 
architecture and landscaping I can- 
not look upon the treatment of the 
landscape in Harlow and other towns 
as a failure. Visiting Harlow I was 
delighted at the way the houses were 
fitted into the terrain and vegetation. 
The architect seems to have taken 
good care of and made the most 
of the fine landscape scenery. Wel- 
wyn, Stevenage, and East Kilbride 
gave the same good impression. 


Fascination of the English House 


We northerners never cease to be 
fascinated by the appearance of the 
English house. Thanks to the mild 
climate you can build the house so 
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low that it seems to be part of the 
ground. The high foundation walls, 
enforced by frost and snow, which we 
are accustomed to in the north, are 
unnecessary. Restraint and calmness 
as regards the colouring of the 
facades seems to be another valuable 
trait, which characterizes the new 
towns. 

The critics talk about lack of 
townscape and lack of enclosure. 
Similar remarks have been made in 
our country about our newly built 
town areas. Sometimes the critics are 
justified. A consolation, however, is 
that from a social aspect the balance 
is on the credit side. The dwellings 
have acquired more pleasant sur- 
roundings with plenty of sun and 
fresh air and generous space for 
recreation. The dark, unhealthy 
dwelling does not exist in these areas. 
In any case I believe more in a de- 
velopment of free and open character 
when it comes to planning the future 
town with its need of more space for 
motor and air traffic. Both view- 
points seem to be important with 
regard to new towns. 


MODERNISM GONE WILD 


The most severe criticism of the aesthetics of the new towns comes 
from the eminent British professor of architecture, who is President 


of the Royal Academy of British Art. 


HE SUGGESTION for new towns 

and for accommodating the 
overspill from London came, in 

the first instance, from Professor Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie while the war 
was at its height. Since those days 
considerable progress has been made 
with four large towns: Harlow, Hemel 
Hempstead, Crawley, and Stevenage. 
It is only fair to say that the latest 
ideas have been embodied in these 
schemes. They are all models of 
economic planning containing every- 
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thing that science can suggest. It can 
be said that these new towns, especi- 
ally from the scientific point of view, 
embody every known idea; they have 
been designed on essentially econo- 
mic lines. The conception in every 
case is, in fact, the outcome of certain 
pre-determined theories. The direct- 
ing moves by town planning are 
similar to those determined by war- 
time expediency. While the layout 
plans are models of efficiency, the in- 
dividual buildings epitomize the taste 
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and tendencies of the present day. 
These four new towns are the out- 
come of the war of taste and, as such, 
their aspect is unusual. 


The Disregard of Beauty 


When we think of other model 
country towns, such as Letchworth 
and Welwyn, and also of the Hamp- 
stead garden suburb, we are aware 
of the strivings made today to dis- 
pense with pictorial amenities. Where- 
as the towns of thirty to fifty years 
ago were devised to accord with 
humane requirements, the new towns 


appear like shorn lambs, denuded of 


those essential charms which ordin- 
ary eyes find inspiring. 


A Levelling Down? 


It would be wrong for us to criti- 
cize the new towns solely by making 
comparisons with those pleasant de- 
velopments of the past. It is clear also 
that a different mentality has called 
the new towns into being. Frankly 
there seems to be a levelling down 
rather than a soul-inspiring levelling- 
up. This is expressed not only in the 
grouping but in the character of the 
elevational treatment of the build- 
ings. In a word, these towns are a 
product of the offices; and represent 
the meticulous minds of designers 
who have taken upon their shoulders 
the task of forming the taste of their 
fellow-beings. This principle of pre- 
determining stereotyped expressions 
for houses, shops, flats, and factories, 
especially under economic conditions 
which are tyrannous, can only result 
in buildings which are de facto 
utilitarian and nothing else. The 
difference between the pleasant build- 
ings in the garden cities and the stark 
up-to-date treatments in the new 
towns is very marked. While the 
houses at Welwyn are beautiful and 
reasonable in proportion, more recent 
examples fail to convince that beauty 
has been an objective. 


83 
Slavery to Substitute Materials 

There is nothing disparaging in 
holding views contrary to the ordin- 
ary, but designers are prone to de- 
ceive themselves by stressing modern 
experiments that certain architects— 
not we—have advanced. As a matter 
of fact they have advanced—but in an 
entirely different direction to what 
the public like. If these new buildings 
are characteristic of modern town 
planning theories, they are also in 
sympathy with substitute materials 
which are so much in favour today. 
The crude colourings, the straight 
lines, the sheets of glass, the absence of 
cohesion between groups of buildings, 
the flat roofs and the total disregard of 
the scenic qualities are to be de- 
plored. 

Then again, we must remember 
that this overspill has been entered 
upon with little thought of the ulti- 
mate consequences. The workers 
who are to be encouraged to live in 
these new towns will have few associa- 
tions with the countryside; they will 
have no inclination to work on the 
land or to be associated with tilth. 
Hence the need today for more and 
more factories in the proximity in 
order to provide living quarters for 
countless thousands. All this proves 
how chaotic the economic system has 
become. The need to capture new 
markets; the desire to maintain a 
vast population, independent of the 
agglomeration of human beings hous- 
ed, domiciled in cities, demonstrate 
how these plans have failed. 


The Design to be Modern-Looking 


How then can we accept the new 
towns as being an advance on the 
older towns, either as centres amidst 
rural beauty or as satellites to the 
greater cities which lie beyond ? It is, 
therefore, with mixed feelings that we 
visit these places to analyse their 
various aspects. Here, there seems to 
be little regard for the symmetrical, 
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The assymetrical seems to be the 
order of the day. Here there is a giant 
tower; there, there are low-storeyed 
buildings; here there is a_ public 
house which is obviously not so wel- 
come as the ‘“‘Spotted Dog” of earlier 
times. 

And so, one could multiply all 
these theories, looking at buildings 
which are obviously the product of 
blue-prints ; looking at schools which 
are mere incubators; looking at 
hospital buildings where the glass 
area is far too great for purposes of 
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healing. And so we could go on, 
examining the strange quips and 
turns which disfigure elevations—the 
hooded bands, the side wind-screens 
of concrete to each door, the picture 
windows taken from those in Hol- 
land, and the low-pitched roofs with 
the crude gable ends, all breathing 
the desire to be modern-looking and 
nothing else. Aye, the ghosts of the 
England of the past must rise in their 
millions to denounce this strange ex- 
pression which has taken root in the 
new towns. 


BRITAIN’S PERFECT PLANNING SYSTEM 


Our fourth German contributor, after a number of visits, confirms 
the judgement of others that Great Britain now has the most com- 


plete powers and organization in the world for town planning and 


constructive development. 


HE MERE conception of a “new 
town” is in itself at once 
fascinating. In any case, it must 
be fascinating for somebody who 
deals with house building in a coun- 
try where many old towns have been 
destroyed and which, for this reason, 
more perhaps than any other Euro- 
pean country, could offer more scope 
for the new town idea. 

The visitor to a new town, how- 
ever, is even more fascinated by what 
he sees there than he has already been 
by the idea. 


Satisfactory Visual Impression 


I shall not dwell, on this occasion, 
upon the mere physical impression 
of one or several new towns that I 
have had the pleasure to see. It may 
suffice to put on record that seeing 
them was indeed a pleasure. 

I shall also refrain from going into 
details as to how and why the idea 
sprang into life and how far it has 
been realized up to the present. My 
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intention is to bring out only one 
single aspect of it all, which is pre- 
dominantly in the mind of a visitor 
from a country like Western Germany 
and which in the eyes of the writer, 
who has had the opportunity since 
1947 to witness periodically the 
various stages of the building of 
Britain’s new towns and new building 
elsewhere in Great Britain, seems to 
be characteristic and fundamental for 
the successes achieved so far. 


Praise for the Planning System 


This aspect falls within the field of 


the organization of what is essential 
and necessary for the creation and the 
building of new towns as well as for 
the rebuilding of destroyed old towns 
or parts of them. And in this field, 
there is in Britain perfect planning. A 
planning, therefore, embracing the 
entire enterprise including all factors 
and sectors of urban settlements; 
cultural, social, economic, and tech- 
nical ones. A planning which renders 
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unnecessary supplementary or be- 
lated considerations of any one part 
of the whole enterprise and which ex- 
cludes the danger of unorganic pro- 
cedure. It is astonishing for the ob- 
server how rigidly and jealously the 
planning solutions, once they have 
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been arrived at, are being put into 
reality. This bans the event and the 
danger of an unorganic growth, the 
enemies of town building generally, 
and is in my opinion the secret of the 
success in the building of the new 
towns in Britain. 


A NORWEGIAN PLANNER APPROVES 


The City Planner of Oslo, now President of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town Planning, expresses admiration 
for the conception and execution of the new towns project. 


URING LEss than ten years the 
D UK has created a modern 
concept of new towns, made 
the necessary laws and the manuals 
for the planners, established the 
framework for implementing the 
plans, and then really set about pro- 
ducing fourteen new towns. This 
audacity and vigour must be admired. 
All over the world the great enter- 
prise is keenly watched. 

As to the choice of site for a new 
town the first question is how it will be 
integrated into its surrounding coun- 
try, what will be its sphere of influ- 
ence, and how it will work into the 
existing regional pattern of market 
places and cultural nuclei. The ex- 
perience is too short to answer this. 


The Planning is Good 


The towns’ relation to topography, 
landscape, and main communication 
lines seems to be fortunate in all cases. 
In the general outline plans, with 
neighbourhoods, industrial zones, 
main business centres, and sub- 
centres, the agreed principles have 
been cleverly applied to local con- 
ditions. 

Overall density seems to be on the 
low side; the open spaces inside the 
development area are very generously 
distributed indeed. There has been 
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some careful layout of business 
centres with a view to separate ve- 
hicular and pedestrian traffic, but 
this principle is not carried out con- 
sistently, and even less so in the resi- 
dential units. I think all planners will 
agree that the Radburn idea is not 
easy to realize to the “100 per cent” 
degree in large units. 

The schools are beautifully placed 
in ample grounds, and the industrial 
estates give an impression of clean, 
rational layout and grouping. 


Surprising Cost of Flats 


The net density in residential units 
has caused discussion. Some critics 
have called the open layout “prairie 
planning’’, and the authorities now 
advocate higher densities, the main 
argument being to save agricultural 
land. The garden city phalanx with 
Mr Osborn in the front refute this, I 
think with good sense, and in addition 
state that dwellings in blocks of flats 
are much more expensive than single 
houses. This surprises me. Here in 
Norway block dwellings are cheaper 
than single houses, even disregarding 
development costs. In Oslo there are 
examples of development cost (land, 
roads, waterpipes, drainage, sewers) 
of £1,000 per dwelling for individual 
houses, as compared with £100 for 
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blocks of flats of three and four 
storeys with a net density of eighty 
persons an acre. 

Even in outer areas of the city of 
Oslo we build blocks round the 
focus of community services, shops, 
station, etc., and houses further out. 
No single idea determines the struc- 
ture, there is a possibility of choice, 
and the larger residential units get a 
variety of population groups. 

This combination has to some ex- 
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tent been realized in most of the new 
towns, and I hope it will go on. 

The never-ceasing discussion be- 
tween different schools of thought is a 
good thing. We must experiment in 
full scale, and some faults can be dis- 
covered only after they are made. 
Nothing can hide the fact that the 
new towns are a great achievement, a 
most important step forward in de- 
sign, quality, and standard of living, 
and an example for us all. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA’S FIRST NEW TOWN 


Briefly describing the plans for a new town near Adelaide, Mr 
Shedley, an Australian architect, compares the conditions for such 


projects with those in England. 


Y GRACIOUS consent of Her 
B Majesty the Queen, the name 
**Elizabeth” has been given to 
South Australia’s first new town. 
Adelaide, the capital city of the state, 
bears the name of Queen Adelaide, 
and the recently named Edinburgh 
airfield is adjacent to the town’s 
boundary. 

Elizabeth is an entirely new town 
planned for a population of some 
30,000 people and is situated on the 
Adelaide plains about ten miles from 
the northern limits of the Adelaide 
metropolitan area. The town boun- 
daries enclose an area of over eight 
square miles of flat land with one 
outer neighbourhood rising up the 
slopes of the Mount Lofty range. 


English and Australian Contrasts 


Town planners in England have 
been fortunate with their choice sites 
of undulating well-wooded country. 
These trees of course have been care- 
fully conserved and are of the greatest 
importance to the architectural efforts 
of the planners not to mention the 
effect on the incoming families who 
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might otherwise be reluctant to move 
from a well-established district. 

The town Elizabeth, in comparison 
with English new towns, lacks both 
undulations and trees and, following 
local traditions, will have single-storey 
houses or bungalows. These factors 
will be strange to the many English 
migrants who will no doubt be living 
there. But there are other features to 
be considered. Elizabeth is only a 
thirty-minute drive from some of 
South Australia’s famous seaside re- 
sorts and the hills fringe the opposite 
side of the town. 

As in similar new developments in 
Arizona and California, some 100,000 
trees are already being planted and 
on completion of the construction in 
1960 the streets and green belts will be 
well advar.ced. 

Elizabeth is under the sole juris- 
diction of the South Australia Hous- 
ing Trust—free from any ponderous 
outside controls as experienced by 
English new town corporations. Ne- 
cessary as these controls may be under 
UK conditions, they do appear to re- 
tard quick action. This trust, however, 
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closely resembles the new town cor- 
poration in its set-up of personnel. As 
well as being almost entirely respon- 
sible to itself it has the advantage of 
being relieved of the responsibilities of 
sewerage and similar services. 


New Towns Need Centres 


English new town centres seem to 
be late off the mark. Eight months 
ago one found it depressing to see the 
major portion of housing completed 
with no more than a few girders in- 
dicating the very heart and soul of 
the community. It is to be hoped that 
social life will not develop too 
strongly around the neighbourhoods, 
absorbed villages, and temporary 
meeting places, to the detriment of 
the town centre. 

Although the basically traditional 
design of neighbourhood centres is a 
pleasure to see, this same tradition 
one feels has petrified the shop 
planning. The placing of two-storey 
flats over the shops seems a foregone 
conclusion and this results in party 
walls on the shop level at about 18 


VIEWS OF A PARTY 
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feet centres. As a result the estates 
man cannot be given any freedom 
with his shop widths and little oppor- 
tunity to regroup or modernize in the 
future, or to keep in line with the 
ever-changing retailing techniques. 


Pedestrian Shopping Precincts 


Too little was seen of the detailed 
centre shop plans to know how elastic 
they will be. Gwmbran has achieved 
freedom in its two-storey shops still 
on the board. These follow the basic 
ideas behind the Lijnbaan in Rotter- 
dam which allows for horizontal and 
vertical adjustments in a two-storey 
modular frame. 

Shop blocks surrounding the main 
store of the small type American 
centres are single storey with party 
walls built after the floor and roof are 
completed. It is unfortunate that the 
pedestrian system of shopping should 
still be in the balance in some new 
towns and a compromise made in 
others. 

Why are UK planners hesitant 
with their own invention ? 


FROM HOLLAND 


The Burgomaster of Kaandam, Holland, expresses the opinions 
of a municipal group which visited some of the new towns and also 


Bletchley under his leadership. 


sentatives of Zaandam, Holland, 

visited London, Bletchley, Hemel 
Hempstead, Harlow, and Crawley. 
The Editor asked me to write a short 
note on our impressions. Let me tell 
you first why we came to see the new 
towns. 

Zaandam is a town of peculiar 
shape. From the north to the south, 
right through the town, runs a 
waterway that gives the impression 
of being a river, which is, however, a 
canal, that originally was a part of the 
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sea. West of this canal is a main road 
and a railway. The built-up area is 
situated between the canal and the 
road and railway. East of this canal 
are various waterways, but these are 
hardly of any significance for ship- 
ping. The land is peat-moor, which 
can be used for cattle-breeding only, 
and it is there that the future exten- 
sion of Zaandam will take place. The 
local authorities are planning three 
neighbourhood-units each for about 
5,000 to 8,000 people. The structure 
of these units and the planning and 
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social problems are of the same 
character as those of the British new 
towns. That is why we came to 
England. 


An Enjoyable Tour 


The journey started in London. 
Our party was received by the Minis- 
try of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment and officials of the LCC, after 
which we made an excursion to see 
some new flats. The next day we went 
to Bletchley, working under the 
Town Development Act, and coping 
with the same problems as we. Be- 
cause of this the authorities in 
Bletchley were able to enlighten us on 
many problems. Our next visits were 
to Bracknell and Harlow, where we 
were on our own, and to Hemel 
Hempstead and Crawley, where 
planning officers gave us an impres- 
sion of their work. 

Our human impression is: what 
excellent hosts the British are. Their 
friendliness grew into heartiness as 
soon as they noticed a real interest 
with their guests. We came home 
grateful for so much hospitality. 


Crawley’s Neighbourhood Units 


The sum and substance of our im- 
pressions is, that the structure of the 
new towns, and especially that of the 
neighbourhood units, is a magnificent 
example of modern town life. With- 
out belittling what we have seen in 
other towns I should like to say how 
much we were impressed by the units 
of Crawley, being conveniently ar- 
ranged and of the right proportion, 
that give the inhabitants the ad- 
vantages of the modern, small town, 
combined with a feeling of human re- 
lationship, because the units are not 
too big. One could, as our guide 
Mr Goepel said, learn to know the 
faces of one’s neighbours. ‘““And we 
should not like it to happen, that 
people in our three new units should 
remain strangers to one another.” 
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They are not so in other parts of our 
own town (46,000), which still main- 
tains features of a village in many 
respects. 

A comparison with the British 
methods seemed useful to us because 
the standard of living is nearly the 
same, and because in both countries 
family-life is strong. Our impression 
is that town planning is thoroughly 
done in England, that the structure of 
the units is very good (situation of 
flats, houses for the aged, public 
buildings, solution of traffic prob- 
lems) and that landscape and build- 
ing material are admirably utilized. 


Comparison with Dutch Planning 


The density, compared to our 
standard, is low, the percentage of 
one-family houses comparatively high. 
Our interest was not an architectural 
one, but our impression was that we 
do not build houses of a worse 
quality for the same money as in 
England. The main thing is the 
general situation of the houses, which 
struck us as successful. We liked the 
lavishly created lawns, and to us the 
preservation of old trees was unusual. 
The situation and grouping of in- 
dustrial areas was impressive, as well 
as the way in which differences of 
level were used. The latter sometimes 
caused difficulties, we were told. We, 
from a flat country, thought it a 
great advantage. We saw some new 
schools, and we were greatly interest- 
ed in them. 


An Invitation 

Concluding I may say that our trip, 
about which we reported at home, 
was of great importance for our 
knowledge of town-planning. We 
hope the new Zaandam will demon- 
strate this. We would be delighted if 
any British visitors, that come over 
to Holland, would come to Zaandam, 
to be received in the same hearty way 
as we were in England. 
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LESSONS FOR LESS DEVELOPED LANDS 


A professor of town planning at Ankara, Turkey, recently 


returned there after two years in England, considers the new 


towns show the way in which less developed countries may avoid 


the mistakes of over-centrali zation. 


HE RELATIONSHIP between 
| economic crisis and the distri- 
bution of population and in- 
dustry in a country (and in the world 
as a whole) became obvious during 
the nineteen-thirties. It was at that 
time that “‘town planning”? became 
“town and country planning” in 
England. The economic, social, and 
strategic interests of the country made 
it necessary to have a balanced popu- 
lation and industry in the whole 
country. The second world war gave 
enough evidence to support this 
idea. 

English people are trying to regain 
the lost balance by new towns and the 
town development movement. I have 
visited three new towns and was 
amazed by the successes which have 
been achieved. I am not going here to 
deal either with the economic, social, 
or architectural aspects of them. I 
would like to say something about the 
position in less industrialized coun- 
tries. 

Because the underdeveloped coun- 
tries are improving their farms and 
introducing new industries and strug- 
gling to have better communication, 
theactual balance of their populations 
will rapidly change in favour of the 
urban population. The problem is 
how to direct this change in the best 
way according to their national 
interests. 

The industrialized countries have 
twofold tasks, the first being to cor- 
rect the mistakes of the past, and the 
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second to guide the future develop- 
ment according to the national 
policy. 

I think the less industrialized 
countries have not very much to 
correct in that aspect. From that 
point of view they must be in a better 
position. If they can keep a sound 
balance between urban and rural 
population and avoid over-centrali- 
zation they will be able to ensure a 
better future. But if they cannot do it 
they will have to face the same two- 
fold tasks, which will cost them a lot 
of energy, time, capital, and difficul- 
ties. 

I consider the English new towns, 
especially the new towns around 
London, as the best evidence against 
the unlimited growth of the towns 
and over-centralization. In many 
countries—Turkey is one of them— 
quantity, the number of the popula- 
tion, still plays a very important part. 
Politicians, citizens, even the munici- 
cipalities are very proud when the 
population of their towns increases. 
They do not think much of housing, 
public utilities, amenities, and the 
way in which the citizens live as a 
whole. 

By controlling location of industry 
and having well balanced regions it 
must be possible to achieve better 
results. 

These are a few lessons to be taken 
from English town and _ country 
planning and the new towns move- 
ment. 











Legal Notes 

















The ‘outline application” for 
planning permission was introduced 
as a formal procedure in 1950. It en- 
ables the applicant to obtain a formal 
decision as to whether the proposed 
development will be permitted in 
principle, before he goes to the ex- 
pense of preparing detailed plans. 

In 1950 the Ministry said that “‘it 
would be reasonable, in order to pre- 
vent the accumulation of permis- 
sions in respect of which no plans 
have been submitted for approval, to 
attach a condition to permissions of 
this type requiring that the plans 
shall be submitted within a stated 
period, e.g. three years’’. 

The Minister’s advice has been 
adopted by a number of authorities 
including the London County Coun- 
cil. It is by no means clear, however, 
that such a condition is valid; it may 
well be argued that the purpose of 
such a condition is not a planning 
one. There is the further considera- 
tion that the condition is difficult to 
enforce. Some support for this view 
is to be found in an appeal decision of 
the Minister in which he observed 
that failure to carry out a condition 
does not invalidate the permission. 
This decision, which is referred to ina 
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letter in the November issue of 
Journal of Planning and Property Law, 
concerned a condition requiring the 
development to be carried out within 
three years, but the Minister’s ob- 
servation appears to apply equally to 
a requirement that plans should be 
submitted within a given period. 


A Green Belt Case 


A local authority recently refused 
planning permission for residential 
development on land forming part of 
the metropolitan green belt. The 
authority gave a number of reasons, 
one of which was that the land ought 
to remain in agricultural use as part 
of the green belt. But the authority 
also gave the reason that, in the 
absence of main drainage and other 
essential services, the development 
would be premature, the effect of this 
would have. been to deprive the 
applicant of compensation under the 
1954 Act: see section 20(3). 

On appeal the Minister said that 
this reason was inappropriate be- 
cause the reference to prematurity 
implied that the development might 
be permitted in the foreseeable future. 
The Minister therefore dismissed the 
appeal; he refused permission for the 
proposed development because the 
land was part of the metropolitan 
green belt. 

The Minister has thus upheld the 
sanctity of the green belt, at the same 
time allowing the applicant to obtain 
any compensation that might be due. 


Councillors Beware 


Many local authorities will be con- 
sidering the rents of council houses. 
Councillors occupying houses owned 
by their own authority are reminded 
that they must disclose their interest 
when the matter comes before the 
full council and then take no further 
part in the discussion. Failure to 
comply is a punishable offence. 
A. E, TELLING 
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THE BIG CITIES. SOCIAL JUSTICE 
STATEMENT. Australia 1955. 6d. 

If a final, authoritative and dis- 
interested condemnation of the over- 
growth of cities today is needed, this 
pamphlet must surely fill the gap. It 
is a condemnation which in itself is 
not the slightest bit unfamiliar. Lone 
workers have voiced it, so have great 
authors. Sociologists, medical men, 
surveyors, technicians, labourers in a 
hundred fields have singly preached 
it. The Town and Country Planning 
Association has urged it, a Royal 
Commission has affirmed it, and 
Governments, sometimes reluctantly 
enough, have moved—not so much 
perhaps from enthusiasm for human 
welfare as from a laggard recognition 
of incontrovertible arguments. Con- 
sequently it is widely acknowledged 
that cities are apt to grow too big to 
serve the people well and that some- 
thing effective has got to be done 
about it. Enlightened opinion knows 
that there is no getting away from the 
fact. 

But has there ever been a state- 
ment so firm and unequivocal, so 
imperious and entitled to respect, so 
sweeping, as this? Who on earth can 
it be from ? Isn’t Parliament doing its 
best already ? Apparently not—in the 
continent where this comes from. 

The text of this declaration might 
almost have been drafted by the 
Town and Country Planning As- 
sociation, so precisely does it corres- 
pond with what they have been say- 
ing for half a century. The only thing 
is that they, if couching it in the first 
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person plural, would not have claim- 
ed for themselves that capital letter 
to the pronoun which is a dignity of 
prelates. Nor would they have made 
reference to the Catholic social pro- 
gramme. But these things come 
naturally to the authors, who are 
twenty-nine archbishops and bishops 
of the Australian Hierarchy. 

One hardly knows whether to be 
astonished or not at their taking up 
this subject which has hitherto been 
left so much to lonely thinkers and 
struggling groups of idealists. Here is 
no loneliness of thought, no idealism 
foredoomed to rebuff, but a com- 
plete and compelling case insisted 
upon as a matter of social justice, 
shown to be a natural development of 
modern papal pronouncements upon 
the rights of man. The town planner, 
reading this pamphlet, realizes with 
delight that a Church which has a 
social programme must surely have 
come sooner or later to be his 
ally. 

Noting, as the Barlow Report did, 
the particular vulnerability of over- 
grown cities which has become even 
more topical, the authors say it is a 
matter for regret that the absolute 
necessity for decentralization begins 
to make a real impact on informed 
public opinion only when the alter- 
native is catastrophe. They then pro- 
ceed to discuss the other dangers and 
consequences of urban overgrowth 
which are no less damaging, to the 
economy, to living standards, and to 
the freedoms of the human _person- 
ality. They say that a complete pro- 
gramme of decentralization would be 
best for Australia, but that even the 
atomic danger will not convince pub- 
lic opinion that it should be under- 
taken. Even so, they ask, is it not the 
duty of governments to ensure that no 
further growth of factories or in- 
dustries be permitted in the State 
capitals and all cities above a defined 
size? They call for a programme de- 
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flecting industry and all increase of 
population to smaller centres. 

They go through the facts: in the 
six capital cities of Australia no less 
than 54 per cent of the people are 
crowded together. They speculate 
disapprovingly on the possible con- 
sequences of present trends, and they 
set out cogently the evil effects of 
flocking into cities. The first essential, 
they submit, is to impart the con- 
viction that decentralization is prac- 
tical and can be carried through: the 
second is to ensure that decentraliza- 
tion shall no longer be merely a con- 
venient plaything for politicians with- 
out serious intentions of tackling the 
problem; and finally they call for 
rigid adherence to specified dispersal 
policies. They then propose (without 
claiming competence in the highly 
specialized field of practical tech- 
niques) a seven-point code of policies. 
They emphasize that the objective 
in view here is not so much to reduce 
the present size of the capital cities, 
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but the more modest and yet 
essential objective of preventing their 
further growth. 

To any careworn town planner 
whose ideals are in danger of getting 
rusty this must surely be a tremendous 
encouragement. He must often won- 
der whether his work, so often less 
successful than he intended, is really 
worth while. Here is the proof that itis. 
The hierarchy that says so has no axe 
to grind except the spiritual one. A 
Church as an organization is doubt- 
less, like many a business organiza- 
tion, easier to administer in the com- 
pact area of a single city rather than 
in a constellation of smaller towns. St 
Paul without his journeys would have 
been spared no end of trouble. But 
the bishops are not thinking of that. 
They look to human welfare as a 
means to more important things, a 
superior not an ulterior motive, and 
they have set up their standard for 
decentralization on the grounds of 
social justice. B. J. Cc. 
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THE EUROPEAN HOUSING DEVELOP- 
MENTS AND POLICIES IN 1954. 
United Nations. (Geneva, August, 1955). 

We have had three of these annual 
surveys of the European housing 
situation prepared by the Secretariat 
of the Economic Commission for 
Europe of the United Nations. This 
publication is of particular interest 
because real progress is recorded. 

The main trends in 1954 are dealt 
with in Part I of the survey and there 
is a great deal of factual information. 
In 1954, it seems that the number of 
new dwellings in Europe (including 
the USSR and Turkey) was between 
3°3 and 3:4 millions which was 12-15 
per cent more than in the preceding 
year and represented a_ record. 
Allowing for increases in population 
and replacement dwellings, some- 
thing less than 1 million of the 
dwellings completed represent a 
significant improvement in the over- 
all position since the war. 

There is a table of dwellings com- 
pleted for the three years 1952-4 and, 
calculated in terms of number per 
1,000 of inhabitants, Norway and 
Western Germany lead with 10°5 
and 10-2 respectively. The United 
Kingdom’s comparable figure is 6-9. 

The long-term trend away from 
bricks and timber to other types of 
construction, such as cement and 
steel, is noted. Apart from physical 
limitations on output, other re- 
strictions are discussed. These are 
chiefly related to wider questions of 
economic policy. 

There is not space to review the 
mass of interesting data in this section 
but many questions, including rent 
control, family incomes and sub- 
sidies, are discussed. 

The second part of the report deals 
with some long-term problems and 
includes a considerable section on 
Government policies in relation to 
existing housing stock. There is also a 
most interesting table giving per- 
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centages of dwellings in both rural 
and urban areas in the various coun- 
tries with electricity, inside-running 
water and baths. Switzerland and 
Norway are the only countries with 
100 per cent of urban houses having 
electricity, but the UK tops the list 
for inside-running water with 99 per 
cent of its urban houses. 

The report goes on to discuss some 
current problems in the financing of 
house construction and shows a great 
variety of systems in use including 
subsidies and cheap public loans. It 
concludes with a discussion of the 
formulation of building programmes 
and assessment of housing shortages. 

The report is excellent and merits 
detailed study. J. M. T. 


STOWMARKET FACTUAL SURVEY AND 
OUTLINE PLAN. East Suffolk County 
Council. 

This booklet describes the pro- 
posals to be included in the statutory 
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town map and the survey information 
upon which they were based. The 
written material conforms to a 
familiar pattern, but the maps are 
outstanding. The outline plan itself is 
particularly well presented, existing 
and proposed areas of use being 
clearly distinguished from each other. 
It is a pity there is no map to show 
factors limiting development, for in 
the absence even of contour informa- 
tion one cannot judge whether the 
sites chosen for future development 
are the best available. Some allot- 
ment land is wisely zoned for other 
uses in order not to prejudice the 
town pattern. On the other hand, one 
of the proposed industrial areas seems 
to be of such shape and dimensions 
as to make it almost useless. 
L. B. K. 


MONT-SAINT-GUIBERT. (Vol. I, No. 1 
in “Studies of Localities’). Editions de 
[Institut de Sociologie Solvay, Parc 
Leopold, Brussels, 1955. 225 Belg. 
francs. 

This book is the result of a survey 
made in a large village of 1,700 in- 
habitants. It deals with geography, 
history and demography and will be 
followed by further studies of other 
aspects of the village. The investi- 
gators found that the railway had 
saved Mont-Saint-Guibert from the 
population decline noted in other 
villages. A paper mill and a small 
brewery provide industrial employ- 
ment while shops and a surprising 
number of cafés make it a typical 
market village. But the village has an 
ageing population and its traders are 
losing ground to villages and town- 
ships more conveniently placed on the 
main roads. 

There are remarkable population 
movements. Half the occupied popu- 
lation go out to work and an equal 
number come in daily from the sur- 
rounding villages. About a quarter 
travel by season ticket to Brussels and 
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the investigators consider the village 
represents the extreme fringe of 
Brussels’ suburbia. From its very high 
migration figures they have con- 
cluded that it acts as a staging point 
in the drift from the land: country 
people establish themselves first in 
this urbanized village before moving 
on to the big towns. 
GEOFFREY BLOCK 
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